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CHAPTER XVII. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


No 2, Stamford Street, Rotherhithe, was a milliner’s. On the 
door-plate was the name of * Madame Delachose,’’ and the same 
name was written in gold letters on the wire blind of the parlour 
window. A fashionable-looking bonnet, too, glittered above the 
blind, and, having no occupant, plainly indicated that heads out- 
side, wanting bonnets, could not do better than step inside and try 
them on. Madame sat at breakfast with her partner, whose name 
did not appear on the blind, but who, for all that, was senior 
partner in the business, although the younger woman of the two. 
She was not above twenty-five years of age, and Madame was, pro- 
bably, nearer to fifty ; but in some ways Madame was the younger 
woman. Doth had excellent heads of hair, and it was not pos. 
sible to decide whether it was fixed into the scalp by the roots, or 
by hair-pins. Both had beautifully white teeth ; and, unless some 
wretch had been present at the toilette, it would have been 
impossible for him to tell whether the teeth were actually always 
present in the mouth of the one, and sometimes in a tumbler in 
the case of the other lady. As for complexion, Madame had far 
the best of it; there was red upon her cheeks, almost too much of 
it, and white upon her brow and neck, such as no soap and water 
could produce. The complexion of the younger lady—Miss 
Burroughes by name—was bad. It was not only dark, but it was 
burnt-looking ;—not the healthy tan imparted by fresh sea air, not 
the rubicund and fiery tinge born of too good living and too little 
exercise; but the dark, scorched look of one who has lived too long 
in hot climates, or bas lived too fast in culd ones; and there 
were other traces of extinct fires in the countenance of Mary 
Burroughes. ‘here were lines deeply indented, that never owed 
their birth to midnight study over the completion of a bonnet or a 
robe; and the full ips, now almost always tightly compressed, 
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awoke the suspicion that if they said too little now, it might be 
because they had once said too much; but of the restlessness of 
passion there was noae. The stormy sea, if it had ever been 
stormy, was now calm enough, and Mary’ s manner was far more 
composed than that of Madame. 

Mary Burroughes was tall and well formed, but rather thin ; her 
movements were very graceful, and her bende wad feet “well 
shaped. Her hair was black, and her eyes dark brown, and soft 
and pleading-looking. They contradicted the general expression of 
her face, which was rather that of a person who expected no favour, 
and was by no means inclined to ask for any. She was neatly 
dressed in black silk, and quite prepared to see her customers ; 
while Madame was in her dressing-gown, and, if the truth must be 
told, had not yet put on her garters, although, in deference to the 
prejudices of the English, she had slipped on her stockings before 
coming down to breaktast. 

‘* And so, my dear, the papa will be here to-day ?"’ 

‘““T suppose so,’’ replied Mary ; ‘ the telegram merely says, ‘ Be 
on your guard: your father is in England, and on his way to see 
you,’ ”’ 

‘*Oh, what a pleasure for you to see the author of vour being ! 
What revelations! What confidences! What mutual love! Oh, you 
Kuglish! So calm, so hard! you remain so cold! I should not 
know but what tt was your husband you expected, you scem 
so indifferent.’’ 

‘*] have no husband, Madame Delachose.”’ 

‘No, that is plain to sec, or you would meet with the admira- 
tion you deserve.”’ 

“ You thin! my husband might admire me, then, Madame, if | 
possessed the article ?”’ 

“Your husband! That I cannot say; but 1 am certain the 
friends of Monsieur could not be indifferent. But a father, it is so 
different. If I had possessed a father how [ should have loved him! 
I have a passion for the unknown, the mysterious, the inscru- 
table. Alas! I never heard of my father; but all the more | 
could share your feelings, who really have a father, only I do not 
see the feelings 1 so long to share.”’ 

“ Madame, why should I love my father ?”’ 

‘Why should you love him? Oh, what terrible questions you 
ask me! It is religious—it is nature. His blood is your blood,— 
lus being is your own.” f 

‘And my passions are his passions, I suppose, and my faults 
are lis, pot mine’ Madame, | don’t know that J owe my father 
many thanks for some of these things. Do I owe him love (—I 
owe him my existence, It may be | cane into the world unwise! 
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for, as without any wish of mine. TI owe him nothing for that,— 
neither thanks nor blame. Men must marry, and children must be 
born to them to the end of time as it has been from the beginning ; 
but fathers may give or withhold their love from the children sent 
to them. What love have I ever got? what love have I got to 
repay? ’Tis love alone that gets love, and I have had so little.”’ 

“Mary, you frighten me! He has supported you ; he has paid 
for your clothing, your food, your education ; he gives you now an 
incgme, and he comes back to see you ; what could he have done 
more ¢”’ 

“ Madame, I was born with a heart and a mind,—both, I sup- 
pose, wanted looking after; but one was left to harden, and the 
other to feed on poison.”’ 

“Oh, Mary! what desolation! —what misery you conjure up! 
It is the fault of you English. You moralise and wear out vour 
brains as to the why and wherefore, and when you have learned so 
well how others sin, you go and sin yourself; If you had a child 


depend upon it you would do no better than your father has done 
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to you. 

Mary sat silent for a moment, lost in thought. 

‘TY am- wicked, Madame—say no more. I do not mean all that 
I have said,—I believe I mean nothing of it; but Iam angry with 
myself, and I don’t like to own it, and J throw the blame on others. 
It is because I do love him, I think, that I speak so bitterly ; it is 
because | have lost my youth and have no freshness. of the soul to 
vive him, because, when he takes me to his heart, he will not take 
a sinple clild——”’ 

Mary stopped herself. Madame waited for a moment, and 
then said— 

“ He will take an excellent young woman, the friend of Madame 
Delachose, and as good a swodiste as can be found in this cold 
England. Do not fear, Mary ; be will be satisfied.” 

And, later in the day, when George Burroughes arrived, he 
appeared happy enough ;—indeed, at the first meeting he had 
hardly power to understand his own feelings. He had come to 
seek his daughter, and he had found her. She was well, and glad 
to see him, and, above all, she was still all his own,—her future 
was in his hands. She bad no husband, no tie to separate her 
from him; and George Burroughes had made up his mind long ago 
that, once reunited, they should part no more. When he was alone 
and had time to think, he began to feel that he was less happy than 
he expected to be. “I should not have known her,’’ he said to 
himself; ‘‘she is like her mother, but there is a strange dif. 
ference ; her mother looked happier, and yet her life had been 
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miserable enough, poor darling! “Mary has had ro trouble, e excepts 
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ing that weary separation from her father, It has told upon her 
as I never expected. I wish now that I had taken her with me 
when I went to New Zealand. It is so strange to have one’s own 
child ‘doing company,’ and, by George! she does. She is as polite 
to me, sometimes, as though I had come to buy a bonnet. Perhaps 
it is only the English way. I have been so long at the other side 
of the world, that I have quite forgotten how father and child do 
behave in the old country ;’’ and then George gave a low sigh, and 
went down to join the ladies at a late tea. 

“ And when did you leave Cambridge, Mary ?"’ he inquiréd of 
his daughter, — soon after your aunt’s death, was it not?” 

‘Yes, papa; she left me her business; but I sold it, and 
determined to establish myself in London. I have been here five 
years, and, thanks to Madame Delachose, I am getting on very well 
indeed.”’ 

‘*Do not believe her, Monsieur ; it is thanks to herself. Such 
devotion, such industry, and, above all, such an exquisite taste |! 
Mary can make an angel out of nothing. Look at this cap I now 
wear,—it’s Mary’s.”’ 

‘Perhaps there was an angel already, before the cap was 
tried on, Madame,”’ replied George Burroughes, in his very best 
manner, ”’ 

** Monsieur, I make you my compliments. New Zealand must 
be as another Paris, if all the gentlemen are as the father of 
Mary.’ 

** We are sadly off for ladies there, Madame. I think Mary and 
you should come back with me.”’ 

‘* Ah, Mary would have her father; but, alas! I have no pro- 
tector. With a husband it would be different; I could look out 
for myselfthen. But, alas! lama widow, and I think vou English 
are afraid of widows. I do not love to inspire fear.”’ 

* You would not be a widow long, Madame. I cannot let Mary 
off, at all events ; she must come back with me.”’ 

‘Papa!’ cried his daughter, “ you have been twenty years 
away from home, and you must not even dream of leaving it for 
another ten. It will take you at least that time to renew your old 
friendships.”’ ; 

‘Ten years, Mary! why, excepting yourself, I have not a 
relation living in England, I believe, unless—that puts me in mind 
of something. Did you ever hear of a place called Puddlehurst, iu 
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Sussex ! 
‘No, neve:.”’ 
‘| thought, perhaps, your aunt might have known something ; 
and vet it was noi likely, either. She was rot a Burroughes.”” 
** Have we any relation there !”’ | 
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‘*[ suppose we must. I remember I went to stay there when I 
was a little hoy, and I think either my father or mother was born 
there. But I meta little gentleman in black in the train, who 
knows more about it, I faney, than I do. He is a lawyer of the 
name of Trounce, and lives in Gray's Inn, and we got into conver- 
sation. It seems there were Burroughes’s at Puddlehurst, and, 
curiously enough, this lawyer wants to hunt them out. 1] promised 
to give him a call, and I shall certainly look him up in a day 
or two.”’ 

“Why, it was quite an adventure.”’ 

“ Yes, but I’m growing used to adventures. I got into a railway 
accident at a place called Talminster——’’ 

** What place, papa?” 

“ Talminster.”’ 

‘* How very strange !”’ 

“Why, mv love?” 

“Oh, I don’t know ; I thought it was quite a quiet place.”’ 

Well, then, Mary, after that I ran down to Leigh, and there 
T saw a child drowned, and I had to stay for the inquest and the 
funeral.’’ 

* Ah, I don’t know Leigh; but Talminster I have heard of, 
Was any one hurt at Talminster.”’ 

“Only one man, my dear; an old man of the name of 
Andrews.”’ 

“He was alone,—there was no one with him?” said Mary, 
eagerly. 

“His wife was in the same carriage; but no ‘one else was 
there.”’ 

“No young people,—no children ?”" 

‘No my darling,—why do you ask ?”’ 

‘“Why? I do not know,—because there are children at 
Talminster, I suppose, and they are so helpless.”’ 

‘‘ At any rate, Mary, there was no child in the carriage with 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrews. The old man was hurt, but the old lady 
fell on her legs, and got off without a scratch.”’ 

The evening passed away without further allusion to the 
accident at Leigh and Talminster; and George Burroughes said 
good night, and retired to his bed-room; and Mary Burroughes, 
who seemed tired, soon followed his example. Madame was not 
sleepy, and sat down to think over the events of the day. 

‘‘ Ah, Mary, my dear,’’ she said to herself, ‘it would be 
better if you had a little more confidence in me. That telegram, 
my child, was from Talminster, and it was sent by a Mrs. Andrews. 
To-morrow I search the newspapers, my love, and we shall see 
what we shall see.’’ 
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CHAPTER i VITI. 
GRORGE’S RELATIONS. 


Weeks rolled by and George Burroughes would have found his 
time hang heavily on his hands, if it had not been tor Messrs. 
Trounce and ‘Trim, of Gray's Inu. He did not get on with his 
daughter. ‘There wasa restraint which he could noi overcome ; she 
seemed fond of him, but she told him nothing. 

“Hang, it!’ he said to himself, ‘‘the girl seems to have uo 
wishes, not a thought beyond those everlasting bonnets! ‘They seem 
to have blighted her, and she looks it, too; d——n the bonnets! 
As for that madame, I can’t make her out. She thinks I’m an 
old woman, I believe; she pops into my room in her dressing- 
sown to ask tor a box of matches, and looks as cool as acucumber, 
while I feel the very tip of my nose getting red! As soon as | 
finish the business with ‘Trounce and Trim, I will put a stop to all 
this, and be off to New Zealand again.”’ But it was not so easy to 
finish with Messrs. ‘lrounce and ‘Trim. ‘They wanted to know where 
he was born and baptised, where he was married, and Ins wite’s 
maiden name. That was nothing. ‘ Why, they wanted to know 
if 1 was vaccinated the cther day,’’ he said to his daughter, ‘‘ and 
Which arm! Upon my word, I think old Trounce would have 
proposed doing it if [ had not had good marks already. Ile has 
asked me to dinner uow, Mary; and I suspect he wants to geta 
look at my teeth while I am eating.”’ 

Whatever Mr. ‘Trounce's views were, he made no offensive 
parade of them at his little dinner. He lived in Bedford Square, 
and was altogether a different: Mr. Trounce there from the Trounce 
who figured as the partner of ‘Trim in Gray’s Inn. — Mrs. ‘Trounce 
was of the party, so was Miss ‘l'rounce, and also Mr. Trim. Mrs. 
‘Trounce Was very stout and amiable-looking, with a bewildered 
expression upon her face as if the rapid changes which went on in 
the outside world during the periods she had been confined to her 
room, by the arrival of imuumeradle little Trounces, had been 
rather too much, for her. Miss 'lrounce was rather pretty, and sharp- 
looking, and seemed in a general state of discomfort between her 
love for her mother and her indignation at her ignorance of things 
which she really ought to have known. Mr. Trim was a very 
agreeable man as far as ‘chuckling ’’ weut. He never said anything 
to the purpose ; but he made a noise, low, musical, and mysterious, 
which was better than any form of words. It meant so much 
to ditierent people. Some persons, on hearing it, thought that the 
sound meant that Mr. Trim knew enough to hang them. Mrs. 
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Trounce felt that the chuckle denoted intense enjoyment of her 
mistakes; but she did not care for Mr. Trim, — 

‘*Tt’s all very well for him,’’ she said to her husband; ‘ but 
ifhe had had sixteen and twins twice, he would not chuckle so 
much perhaps !”’ 

Miss ‘Trownce felt her guilt had been detected in the matter of 
penciling her eyebrows, when Mr. Trim looked her in the face and 
chuckled. But she and Mr. Trim were old friends. 

‘‘It was only to captivate you, you wicked old man!’’ she 
whispered to Mr. Trim, and then he chuckled more pleasantly than 
before. 

George Burroughes felt the most uneasy of the party when Mr, 
Trim’s voice was heard. He was not much accustomed to polite 
life, and was dreadfully afraid of doing something wrong. He 
stopped dead short, with the vinegar cruet in his band, when he 
heard Mr, Trim ramble internally. He refused potatoes because 
that gentleman seemed to find a fund of mirth in the way he was 
asked if he would take a potatoe. He closed his ears as well as 
he could to Mr. Trim at last, and devoted himself to Mrs. Trounce. 
She was very civil. 

‘She hoped Mr. Burroughes had enjoyed himself in New 
Zealand. She had a cousin there—had Mr. Burroughes met her ? 
Her name was Wilkins, and she lived in Hobart own.”’ 

Mr. Trim chuckled. 

“ Ah, Mr. Trim, you are making fun of me,” she said; “ but 
although Hobart Town and Botany Bay are so close, it is not to be 
supposed that every one in New Zealand is a convict—is it, Mr. 
Burroughes ?”’ : 

‘* Certainly not, ma’am,”’ he replied. 

Mr. ‘I'rim chuckled more than ever, and Mr. Burroughes could 
not help colouring. 

‘* Be hanged to him!’’ he muttered; ‘‘ he thinks I was trans- 
ported, 1 do believe !”’ 

‘“Mamma dear,’ said Miss Trim, “ you are confusing New 
Zealand and New South Wales and Tasmania in a most extra- 
ordinary way !”’ 

‘““Mr. Burroughes, my love,’’ replied Mrs. Trim, ‘can make 
allowances. He knows what it is to be a mother,”’ 

Mr. Burroughes did not know what to say; so he looked as 
sheepish and as like a respectable old lady as he could. He was 
glad when the ladies left the room; and Mr. 'l'’rounce began to pass 
the bottles. . 

‘Try that port, Mr. Burroughes. Good, isn’t it?’ Where do 
you think I got it? you can’t guess. It came from Puddlehurst. 
Funny thing that you should be drinking your grandfather’s port 
at my table :”’ 
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«My grandfather?” said George putting down the glass. 

“Yes; Idon’t think there is anything imprudent in admitting 
that much. There is no doubt that Edmund Burroughes, of Puddle. 
hurst, was father of Henry Burroughes, and that you are the son 
of Henry.”’ 

“Ts he alive, sir?’’ asked George. “It is strange that I never 
heard of my grandfather.” 

“No, Mr. Burroughes, he has been dead nearly three years, 
now. Your own father died when he was about forty-five, and you 
were not more than two-and-twenty—that is twenty five years ago, 
If your grandfather had been alive now, he would have been a 
goodish bit past ninety. I think he was pretty near it when he 
departed.”’ 

‘*] wonder that I never heard my father speak of my-grand- 
father,”’ said George. 

“They were not very good friends, Mr. Burroughes: I have 
nothing to say against my old client; he was, in many respect, a 
most estimable man; and I never heard anything whatever 
against the character of your poor father—quite the contrary; but 
there were circumstances which induced your grandfather to break 
off all relations with your father and his family.”’ 

“Can you tell me what those circumstances were, Mr. 
Trounce ?”’ 

‘Ina general way Ican. I may not be quite right in all my 
facts, not having my papers here; but I daresay my friend ‘I'rim 
will correct me if I go wrong.”’ 

Mr. Trim chuckled as if he thought he should have plenty to 
do if he corrected Mr. Trounce’s mistatements. 

** Your grandfather, Mr. Burroughes,’’ began Mr. Trounce, “ was 
a very proud man, and I can’t say but what he had some right to 
be so. He belonged to a very good family—I may say, an historical 
family, and he was naturally proud of it. You have heard of Ne!! 
Gwynne, Mr. Burroughes ?”’ 

“Do you mean Charles the Second’s Nell, Mr. Trounce ?”’ 

. Precisely.’ 

“Am I a descendant of Neil Gwynne, Mr. Trounce 2?” 

No not quite so high as that; but still not so very far off it. 
Nell Gwynne had a cousin, Mr. Burroughes, of whom she was rather 
fond. I mean, of course, a female cousin, and she, no doubt, would 
have pushed her on at court, if it had not been for a squint which 
entirely prevented the girl from being looked at, or indeed, from . 
looking at anybody properly. But at last a Mr. Burroughes, of 
Puddlehurst, married her. He was an ambitious man, and did not 
care for mere personal beauty. Now, it was only natural that the 
Burroughes’s of Puddlehurst, should hold their head high after the 
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allince; and so they did, and of all the Burroughes's, there was 
not A prouder man than your own grandfather.” 

“ Bat why did he quarrel with my father?” asked George. 

‘Your father, my dear sir, had alwavs been the greatest dis. 
appointment to your grandfather of all his children, and he had 
several,” 

Then T have other relations,’ interrupted Burroughes, 

‘Yes; but we will follow them up by-and-bye. Your father, 
as I was saying,my dear sir, was a disappointment from the begin- 
ning. He had not got the hereditary szuint, TI have understood.’ 

“No,”’ said George, “he did not squint.”’ 

**Nor do you, Mr. Burroughes, which is certainly a drawback 
from an historical point of view. According to your grandfather, 
your father was too fond of associating with his inferiors, and at last 
he bitterly offended lis family by marrying a young person of the 
name of Jones, who came ot ve ‘y decont people, but of no more 
pretension in the Nell-Gwynne line than so m: my Quakers. Your 
grandfather discarded your father, and for many years never saw 
him, An attempt was once made at reconciliation, after the death 
of an uncle of yours, and you were brought down to Puddlehurst ; 
but the old man did not like the look of you, and it all came to 
nothing. I think the old gentleman was sorry on his death-bed, and 
tried to show it by the disposit'on of his property, and as Trim and 
Lhave the management of his affairs, it became our duty to trace 
out your father and his family. It was easy enough to get as far 
as your father—he died and was buried in the parish of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, and your mother did not live long after him, ee 

was buried. in the same grave: but we could not find out your 
whereabouts at all. You were known to have married, very young, 
a young woman in business in Oxford Street, and we got her burial 
certificate, and also a baptismal certificate of a child, Mary; but 
there we lost all trace of you. It was reported that you had gone 
to New Zealand, but although we advertised over and over again 
we heard nothing of the right George Burroughes. There was a 
black ship’s cook turned up the year before last, who said he was 
George Burroughes, and he had really got the Gywnne squint; but 
then, he was a regular Maori, and tat noed all over! Then came our 
unexpected meeting in the train, Mr. Burroughes; and I think I 
May say, without imprndence, that in a very little time matters will 
be well in hand, and we shall, perhaps, astonish you a little—eh, 
Mr. Trim?” 

Mr. Trim chuckled as if Le rather thought they would. 

While the little dinner went on in Bedford Square, Mary 
Burrouches and Mudame sat torether at the modest tea-table in 
Stamford Street. Madame was thinking of ‘lalminster ; she had not 
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been able to find out anything in the papers, and no further allu. 
sion had ever been made to it by either George Burroughes or his 
daughter; but still it was never out of the mind of Madame. To 
her intense astouvishment on this very evening Mary Burrouches 
reintroduced the subject. 

“Do you remember my father speaking of a place called 
‘Talminster, and a Mrs. Andrews who met with a railway accident, 
or, at least, her husband did ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, Mary; I grieved much when I heard of it.”’ 

“Will you do me a favour, madame ?”’ 

“You know I will, before you ask me, Mary. I am a true 
friend, I cannot be an affectionate daughter, not having had a father 
to speak of; I cannot be a devoted wife, for 1 am faithful to the 
memory of my departed Jules, and I marry myselfno more; but I 
am a true friend.’’ 

‘I think you are, madame, and I mean to trust you. You do 
not forget that it is about the time for my little quarterly excursion 
into the country. I always spend two or three days at Exeter, you 
know.”’ 

‘* Yes, it is no doubt a fine city; but always Exeter, that would 
tire me certainly.’’ 

“Do you know why I go to Exeter, madame ?”’ 

‘* No, I do not know; but when a pretty woman goes for change 
of air from London to Exeter, I guess.” 

“*T think you guess wrong, madame. I go there to meet this 
woman Andrews.”’ 

“To meet a woman Andrews! That amazes me truly.”’ 

‘*'Yes, this woman Andrews and a little boy.”’ 

‘* Ah, I begin to see. And the little boy ?”’ 

“The little boy is a relation of mine.’’ 

“Ts it possible? And the papa does not know of this dear 
little relation ?”’ 

“No. Madame, I want you to go to Talminster, and not to 
Exeter, where this Mrs. Andrews always met me. You can explain 
to her why 1 cannot come ; and ask her, if you please, to direct 
her letters for the present to me, under cover to you.’’ Madame 
nodded. “I have heard nothing of Mrs. Andrews for the last month 
—not indeed, since the telegram to tell me of my father’s arrival, 
excepting once I got a letter to'say that some people at Leigh were 
making inquiries-about the little boy and his,—well, his mother.” 

“Oh, the impertinent people,’’ said Madame. ‘There is not a 
vice so detestable as curiosity.’’ 

“ If you can find out who these people are, I should be obliged. 
Mrs. Andrews says ’’—and Mary referred to a letter which she took 
from her pocket. ‘‘The man was a Mr. Neville, a curate of 
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4 Li. I think he guesses something, he has heard of the child's 


ete is the name of the dear infant ?”’ 
“ Henry Neville,’’ replied Mary Burroughes, 
And this Neville, then, cannot be that Neville you think ? 
inquired Madame. 
“I should think not. The other people who came to make 
uiries were the Misses Jenkinson, that is all Mrs. Andrews 
says, and that all is a mystery to me, and I look to you clear it up, 
Madame.”’ 
‘Rely upon me, Mary I will go, and the dear father shall rest 
at home undisturbed with his daughter, Ah, how sweet to have a 
father :”’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE REGATTA. 


Leicu had fixed a late day for the annual regatta. June or July 
would have been far better, August even, would have been prefer- 
able ; but Leigh determined that September should be the month 


and the fifteenth the day. The fact is that a regatta can take 


place without wind, byt not without money; and Leigh, when. 
it gave an aquatic festival, always looked to the visitors to provide 
the money for the prizes. Luckily, the fifteenth turned out to be 
a glorious day in many respects; there was no wind, but the sun 
got up in the morning to find the heavens swept clear for him, and 


' not a cloud visible to impede his gaze, or interpose an obstacle 


between his smiles and those he beamed upon. The sea was smooth 
as glass, and glittered like the surface of a mirror; not a white crest 
was visible, not a black patch of water-showed a catspaw ruffling 
the sleepy face of ocean. There was no swell even to break the 


“monotony of the dead level of the waters ; little boys swam their tiny 


boats as confidently as they might have done in a village pond, and 
little girls waded into the water without the miserable “drawback of 
having to clutch up their underclothing to prevent the draggling 
of the garments and the uagging of the nurse. The committee 
were in a fearful stateof perspiration before ninein the morning, 

and it was awful to think of the state they would probably-be in 
before the first event came off at one o'clock. Their boat was 
decorated with tbe flags of all nations, which hung in the still air, 

like curl papers, from the rigging. Around the prize vessel were 
congregated quite a little fleet of vessels of small tonnage. There 
were at least fourteen luggers and eight or ten small cutters, and 
two or three small yachts of greater pretensions had also found their 
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way to Leigh, and by the help of an enormous spread of canvas, 
sometimes managed to get steering way upon them. As fer row. 
boats they were hardly to be counted, they danced so in and wut 
with such ceaseless activity. Visitors flocked in by train and by 
road, and all seemed animated by an overpowering determination 
to go upon the water. twas fearful to see the crowds that would 
persist in entering a small boat; the boatman in the bows was 
cocked up several feet above the level of the sea, and could hardly 
dip the extreme tips of the blades of his paddles into the water, 
while vhe stern of the boat was just half an inch above the surface, 
and the occupants looked up cheerfully at the ran rowing as though 
he had been a horse: employed in dragging them up hill. The 
fattest man of the party always occupied the stern sheets, and his 
coat tails floated in the water as the boat forged ahead. There 
was but one drawback to the enjoyment of these excursionists, the 
calm made it almost impossible for the ladies to find an excuse to 
scream. Ifa lady screamed now, it, of course, became apparent that 
some one was slipping bis arm round her waist; and although 
delicacy demanded that under such circumstances a scream should be 
given, yet, of course, it was impossible to obey the dictates of delicacy 
without preventing the offender from being moderately presum- 
ing. When there is a “good sea on,’’ people are not too curious to 
investigate the origin of screams, and admirers can be encouraged 
while the requirements of female bashfulness are complied with. 

By twelve o'clock the band had arrived, that of the Twenty. 
fourth Somerset and Devon Rifle Volunteers. It was beautiful to 
see them marching through the town, headed by Mr. Pallby, as one 
of the committee men, wearing an enormous rosette of blue 
ribbon, General de Calverly, perhaps, was the only person 
present who objected to the band. 

** Disgraceful :’’ he said, ‘‘ the man with the cornet has got on 
sea-side shoes ’ with his uniform! that beast with the trombone is 
wearirg acoloured tie, and, by Jupiter, the big drum has got on a 
pair of plaid pantaloons !”’ 

** Quite a full bamd,”’ said Mr. Spiles, the landlord of the 
“ Chester Arms,’ admiringly. 

*‘ A deal too full, sir,” said Mr. Gripes; ‘‘ that man with the 
triangle has had too much, already,— it’s beastly !”’ 

Mr. Grange the ex-smuggler rather approved of them. ‘‘ They 
ain’t regulars,’’ he said, ‘‘ and that’s a blessing. I'’das soon see a 
coast-guard as a regular, any day.”’ 

Mr. Bugge had been reinforeed by the Talminster policeman, 
and a sergeant from Pembury. It was a very pleasant day for Mr. 
Bugge. 

** There’s a lot of bad characters about,” he whispered to the 
sergeant, 
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“Do they cut up rough about hero ?”’ said his superior officer. 
«Pretty well, said Mr. Bugge. “But then they are mostly 
drunk, I'm happy to say, and if you keep your feet they don’t hurt 
much—they hit so wild; but, of course, if you get down, you may 
look out. I don’t know that I ever met harder boots anywhere,” 
said Mr. Bugge, reflectively. 

The sergeant fixed his hat very tightly on his head, and looked 
with some interest on the Leigh official. 

“ This seems rather an observing man,’’ he said to himself; 
“and he hasn’t got a bad-sized foot of his own, either !"’ 

By three in the afternoon the scene was at its gayest and 
brightest. The public houses were crowded, and the invisible spirit 
of good fellowship was seated on the beer cask. Men shook hands 
with each other on the very slightest provocation ; their wives told 
each other anecdotes about their last babies; the young girls made 
no objection to their young men slipping away for a minute or two 
to geta drop of cyder. Indeed, some of the more bashful admirers 
improved considerably after slaking their thirst. Nor were other 
refreshments wauting, there were at least five ginger-beer stalls 
where the tectotallers regaled themselves—indeed, the demand for 


_ “nop ”’ was so great that the vendors refrained from drinking any 


of their own goods. The children, too, were feasted in their own 
way ; seven gingerbread stalls held the little ones fast, andthe brown 
smudges on their infantine noses and cheeks proclaimed that they 
had a share, although not nearly enough of the delicacies provided 
for them. Three shooting-galleries gave a change to the current of 
the men’s thoughts. Bacchus and Venus were all very well, but 
should Mars be forgotten? not by the martial sons of England ; 
and on the beach Aunt Sally afforded a diversion to more elderly 
spectators. These were chiefly elderly married men, who knew 
life and what was to be expected from it; and no doubt it was 
‘pleasant to see the “old woman,”’ as they called her, get a whack 
on the face from a well-directed shot. 

* That’s what I call a turning of the tables, Billy,”’ said a dirty- 
looking gentleman to a companion, whose nose looked as if it had 
been scratched with some venomous claws—it was so festered and 
sore. 

‘‘T believe you, Jim; but ah, it’s only a game; it ain’t true 
to nature, Jim, worse luck.”’ 

And above all the din thundered the band of the Volunteer 
Rifles. As the strains of the polka broke upon the ear, little 
children forgot their gingerbread and danced for joy, bashful 
maidens took a turn or two with their young men, and a facetious 
stall keeper seized the wife of the man who owned Aunt Sally 

round the waist, and executed a parody of drawing-room clegance 
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while she shrieked ‘‘a-done,”’ amidst the roars of lauchter of the 
mob, And through the swaying, roaring, shouting, and excited 
crowd, strode manfully the gallant forms of Sergeant Jefferies, 
and constables Jones and Bugge. Most of the aristocracy of Leigh 
were assembled in the grounds of Claremont villa, which had an 
excellent sea view. Tents were erected on the lawn, and there was 
w nice little grass-plot to accommodate the players at croquet. Miss 
Penruddocke was there, although her medical adviser had recom. 
mended her to stay at home and bathe her eye, which was inflamed, 
The eyes of the Misses Jenkinson were all right, and they beamed 
upon the company generally, but at the same tiine, kept a strict 
watch ‘upon the curate and Miss Florence. The Rev. Mr. Moodle 
and Mrs. Moodle sanctified the festivity by their presence. The 
Taffitoes and the Barkers wore new bonnets for the occasion; Dr. 
Jerningham was in great force ; he had dropped the professional air 
and looked something like a man of fashion, as he wandered about 
the grounds in a white hat and red necktie with his hands wader 
his coat tails; if it had not been for his always saying, ‘ And hew 
do we find ourselves, to-day ?”’ instead of “ How do you do?”’ nooze 
would ever have guessed him to be only a medical man. Mrs, 
derningham looked very well, and no one ever expected anything 
more from her. The General was most affable, and Mrs. de 
Calverly was on her very best behaviour. She was civil to every- 
body alike, and made all her visitors equally welcome. Florence 
was bright and happy, and some people could not keep their eyes 
off her, Miss Flora Jenkinson, indeed, made a special study ot 
her. 

** A nice little game,”’ she said to her sister, ‘‘ going on in that 
direction !"’ and she nodded her head towards the spot where the 
curate was standing. ‘‘ And so sly too, it’s shameful : do you see 
they never go near each other, Jemima ?”’ 

“Yes; I noticed that,” replied the elder sister. “1 thouglit 
perhaps there was nothing, after all, between thern.”’ . 

“ Nothing, Jemima? I don’t know what you call nothing ; 
but if you had any eyes in your head, you might have seen plenty! 
Why, when the signal-cun went off, evervbody gave a jump and 
looked out to sea—didn’t they ?”’ 

“ Yes, of course,.”’ 

‘Well, then, Miss Florence didn’t for one. Oh, dear me, 
no! She leoks up at the curate to see if he bad jumped. She can't 
even jump now, unless my gentleman approves of it. 1 really don't 
know what girls are coming to! Oh, here comes Mr. Neville, at 
last, with some claret-cup. How very kind of you, Mr. Neville: 
it isso hot, thanks !—yust a little glass.”’ 

“Oh, for shame, Miss Flora! everybody else is araimmng we 
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goblet, and you will make us blush for our potations if you will not 


share them.”’ 


“Mr, Neville would prefer a bucket full, Mora,” said Miss 
Jemima, severely ; “we cannot all share his tastes,’’ 

The curate saw some one ir. the distance, probably in want of 
claret-cup, for he beat a hasty retreat. 

“You shou'd not have said that, Jemima, because I told him 
you knew nothing of the bucket.” 

*QOh, it don’t signify—you can say it was a chance allusion ; it 
would be too ridiculous if nobody was ever to mention a bucket 
again because Mr. Neville has put his foot in it.”’ 

‘Dr, Jerningham, you are not taking anything,” said Miss 
Penruddocke. 

*< Drink to me only with thine eye’ !’’ murmurerd the gallant 
Doctor, who had already quenched bis thirst several times, and now 
wore his white hat on one side of his head. ‘‘ I beg pardon—thanks ! 
I will take a little cup,”’ said Dr. Jerningham, hurriedly, as he 
noticed a stony look passing over Miss Penruddocke’s face. She 
did not approve of the familiarity of quotations, excepting among 
perfect. equals. 

‘* D———n that fellow !’’ muttered the General ; “the apothecary 
is sure to break out—he could not even leave her sore eye alone !”’ 

‘The loving-cup in the early time of the Church was, I 
apprehend, carried round at their festive scenes by the highest 
ecclesiastic present,’’ said the Rev. Mr. Moodle. ‘“‘ I have a fancy 
that it was supported by the palm of the left hand, and the handle 
held by the middle and little finger of the right. Jt would be im- 
portant to ascertain this, if the custom should ever again become 
prevalent, if the priest inaugurates festive entertainments.”’ 

‘*There would be precious little left if the parson got the first 
swig,’’ said Dr. Jerningham to Miss Jenkinson. The fact was, that 
the worthy Doctor had taken a little too much, and was fast relaps- 
img to the tone of thought and specch of his medical-student days. 
“Hullo, what's that?” A general scream from the ladies answered 
his question. A brilliant flash of lightning, followed by a tre- 
mendous peal of thunder, startled the thoughtless crowd. There 
was a slight hesitation at first whether or not. the intrusion should 
be recognised. Dr. Jerningham gave a careless glance over his 
shoulder, as much as to say that this sort of thing rather belonged 
to the people on the beach. General de Calverly elevated his chin, 
as if suspecting some vulgar intrusion upon his leisure; but he 
certainly grew rather white in the face. Another terrific flash and 
another tremendous peal settled the matter. 

‘“‘T veally think that we had better beat a retreat,” said the 
General. ‘* Would you accept my arm, Miss Penruddocke !”’ 
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If this was the General's notion of a retreat, it is lucky, 
Perhaps he never commanded a discomfited army, for undoubtedly his 
principal thought was to get safely indoors before bis company. 
But aman is not bound to fight against the lightning ; and so the 
General had some excuse. _ 

The guests acted according to theirnature. Most of the ladies 
ran half way to the house until startled by another flash of lightning, 
when they tried to run back to the tents; but turned again by a 
roar of thunder, they finally found themselves safe in the drawing. 
room. Dr. Jerningham emptied a claret-jug before starting for the 
house, ‘‘ to prevent it from getting sour,” he said to himself. Mr. 
Moodle‘clung to his wife—he always did in these secular matters. 

** It was different in the early days,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ I then should 
have interfered ; the consecrated bells would have been rung viros 
voco/ mortuos plango / fulgura frango ! but, alas, my love, there is 
little faith left. Don’t leave me, my dear—that was an awful 
flash !’’ 

The only lady ~vho had not hurried was Florence. It never 
entered her head to interfere with others; it was quite enough for 
her to see that people were pushing and strivi ing to get out of the 
tent tomake her hang back until they bad achieved their enterprise. 
She was just preparing to follow them, however, when the rain 
came down—not a spot or two, but a tremendous ‘shower which 
rendered it hopeless to effect the small passage to the house without 
the total ruin of all her finery. She stepped back, and found she 
was not alone, for Mr. Neville bad not taken flight with the 
others. 

‘“‘T suppose we must stop until this is over ?’’ she said; ‘‘ we 
have waited just a little too long. Why did you not run away 
with the rest, Mr. Neville? surely the curate should follow his 
vicar ¢”’ 

‘* Tam afraid I am hardly so active a Churchman as Mr. Moodle ; 
and then, he was helped on by Mrs. Moodle. Now, I was left to 
my own resources, and I hesitated.”’ 

“ You are not afraid of the lightning, Mr. Neville ?”’ 

** No, not of the lightning.’ 

«Surely not of the thunder ?”’ 

“‘No, norof the thunder; but still Iam afraid. Can you not 
guess of what, F!orence ?”’ 

Florence looked down upon the ground and shook her head. 

“No? then I must tell you—don’ t take away your hand just 
for a moment, Florence. One look from you would frighten me more 
than the deadliest flash that ever burst from the skies—one word 
would trouble me more than the loudest peal that ever shook the 
earth ; and the word, Florence, would be ‘ No,’ and the look !—ah, 
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dearest, I dread to face that; and yet I must dare them both, be» 


cause 1 love you—with all my heart, and as I never loved before, I 
love you, Florence; and dearest, dearest Florence, can you ‘not 
love me ”? 

The girl stood still with downcast eyes; but her face flushed 
avd her eyelids quivered; she gave a little sob, but she either 
could not or would not speak. Suddenly a tremendous flash lit up 
the tent, and she raised her eyes, which shone but not with anger, 
and as the thunder followed, her sweet voice whispered, ‘* Yes,’’ 


CHAPTER XX. 
IN THE CHURCHYARD, 


AT seven o'clock of the evening of the Regatta, the festivities at 
Leigh might.be considered at an end. The crowds had flocked, and 
were still flocking to the railway-station ; but the town and beach 
were comparatively deserted. The guests, too, at Claremont Villa, 
were taking their departure, and thanking Mrs. de Calverly and 
the General for a very pleasant day’s amusement. The curate 
shook hands with Florence, and managed to whisper “ to- morrow,”’ 
before he was swept away by the crowd of leave-takers. He 
walked homewards in the company of Mr. and Mrs. Moodle; and 
as he was saying good-bye, the vicar asked him to proceed to the 
other erd of the town, and see how poor Mrs. Mullins was going 
on. 

It happened that Mrs. Mullins was in an excellent humour for 
going on that evening. She was eighty-six years of age, and had 
buried all belonging to her. She was deaf and half blind, and a 
terrible crippie from rheumatism; but she still took a great 
interest in this world, and felt it her duty to impart her opinions to 
her fellow-lodger—Mrs. Buffer, and to visitors generally. A long 
study of prophecy gave ber great advantages. She had turned her 
Bible into a book of arithmetic, and by adding, and substracting, 
and multiplying figures, came to the most startling conclusions. 
The Emperor of Russia was at present.on her mind, and’she found 
distinct allusions-to an invasion of England by that potentate, and 
it troubled her. It is difficult to see how she-could have been 
affected by the event, if it had taken place, unless some wounded 
soldiers had appropriated her crutches; but still it did worry her 
@ good deal. 

It took the curate at least an hour to go over the matter with 
her, and it was only when he detected an error in her addition, that 
she became at all satisfied. However, it was clear that 209 and 
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916 did not make 527, and, therefore, that prophecy did not point 
to the Emperor of Russia on this occasion. 

Mrs. Mullins said, “ drat the figures!” and wanted to make out 
it didn’t signify ; but the curate was not going to let her off. 

**Tam afraid, Mrs. Mullins,’’ he said, “ you will have to do the 
whole thing over again ;’’.and after a promise to call again in a day 
or two, Mr. Neville made his escape. 

It'was a beautiful still evening as he walked home, and chance 
made him take the short cut through the graveyard of the parish 
church. The moon had risen, and the old grey building, with its 
strong and massive-looking tower, looked down, calm and stately, 
upon the tombstones of the dead buried within the shadow of the 
walls. Time had done ‘its worst with them all; but the end 
seemed peace and tranquillity, and the old churchyard trees, which 
still had vigorous life, whispered to each other, as the light wind 
shook their leaves, that ‘all was as it should be, and very good. 
And so thought Mr. Neville as he seated himself upon the stile 
which led from the churchyard to the marshes. He wanted to be 
quiet a little, before he went home and told his mother that he had 
asked Florence to be his wife. 

‘“« She will laugh,” he said to himself, ‘* when she hears it; how 
long is it since I told her I should never marry,—and I wonder 
whether I have done right now?’ It was not of his own happi- 
ness he was thinking—it was that of Florence. “That trouble 
in the past poisoned my very nature,”’ he said to himself. ‘It is 
not that I was once deceived, that was a hard blow to bear; but 
the wound would not heal,—is it healed now? I lost my love, but, 
alas! my faith went with it; and with a newer, better love, will a 
fresh faith come back? ‘Shall I ever have to doubt Florence? to 
look upon her with suspicion, and at last, great Heaven! with 
horror? Alas! I injure Florence now that I even dream of doubt- 
ing her. I will not look back,—I will have done with the past! 
I will not look wpon the mirror the devil thrusts before my 
eyes, and I will not listen to memory when it whispers of my 
shame,”’ ‘ 

The curate raised his head, and saw a lady approaching him. 
He moved from the stile to let her pass ; but she stopped when she 
was close to him, and spoke in good English enough, but with a 
foreign accent— 

**T address the curate—is it not so?’’ she said. 

‘** Yes, madame. My name is Neville, and I am curate here. 
What can Ido for you ?”’ 

** What can you do? well, we shall see in good time,—perhaps 


“many things; but, first, Mr. Neville, can tell me where Mary 
Burroughes’ child is buried ?”’ 
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‘**Good Heavens!” cried the curate, “ then it was her child! 
Does she know that he is dead? why did she not come? did she 
send you ?”’ 

‘You ask me many questions, Mr. Neville ; perhaps I may 
answer them, but first show me the grave.”’ 

The curate led the way to a little mound, and the lady care. 
fully observed its position in the graveyard. 

“T do not see any headstone,’’ she said; ‘* but I shall not for. 
get where little Henry Neville is laid,—I think that was the 
name ?”’ 

“TI don’t know,” replied the curate; ‘‘ I never heard the Chris. 
tian name of the child. Henry it might be; but why she should 
have called it Neville puzzles me.”’ 

“She was imprudent, Mr. Neville—that is all. When we are 
young we are so, and then we call things by the right names.”’ 

“Tt matters nothing to me, madame. She crossed my path 
once; but she will cross it no more, and the child is at cd and 
will not trouble any one.’ 

‘Mr. Neville, you are hard. Have you not any pity for Mary ? 
Listen, She does not know that her little Henry is dead; that 
woman Andrews never told her. But that women is clever. She 
takes the payment only last week for the past quarter for that 
child when he is dead, and yesterday, when I visit Mrs. Andrews, 
she is gone !”’ 

‘* Has she left Talminster ” said the curate. 

“Yes; she and her husband have gone, and nobody knows 
where. One man says to Plymouth, another to Cornwall; but 
what does it signify? What remains is, who shall tell Mary? Mr. 
Neville, will you ?”’ 

** No, madame, I will not.”’ 

“And yet she would bear it better from you than from any one 
living. Do not be so hard, Mr. Neville. Has your regard. for 
Mary passed away? My word for it, if you saw her it would 


-Tevive. She is handsome, she is clever ; above all, she is a woman ; 


and when you knew her she must have been little more than a 
child. Make it up, Mr. Neville—Mary wishes it ; she thinks con- 
stantly of you,’’. 

‘Thinks of me ?”’ said the curate. 

“Yes,” replied the lady. ‘“ Why can you not forgive? If she 
has made mistakes, if she has just compromised herself, what is it- 
after so many years t—at least, she loves you,—loves you more 
than ever she loved that child. Come to her, Mr. Neville; let the 
past be forgotten, and Mary and you will quarrel no more, and I 
will ask no reward but the pleasure of seeing my friend happy 
once more,”’ 
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“Madame!” said the curate, rising, and speaking in a cold, 
determined tone, “ it is better that this conversation should cease. 
I have nothing to say to Mary. I neither love nor hate her,—she is 
no longer anything to me.”’ | 

**Is it so, Mr. Neville? If I were a man and spoke for Mary, 
I would have another answer. But never mind,—Mary has yet a 
friend. Her father has arrived—do you hear that, Mr. Neville? 
Perhaps you have seen him—he was at the inquest here? Does he 
Jook like a man to forgive an injury, Mr. Curate? I do not think 
your coat would save you if I chose to tell !”” 

“Tell what you like, madame. Iam sick and weary of the 
subject. I refuse to say another word,’’ and the curate raised his 
hat, and hurried from the churchyard. 

She followed him to the stile, and looked after him. 

“T am not sure,”’ she said to herself, “ that Mary would like to 
see that man again,—she is so difficult to comprehend. I never 
knew she had a lover; perhaps it is better as it is. But for all 
that, my friend, Mr. Neville, if I get a chance, I will make you 
glad to lie where lies your little Henry.” 

“Rather late to be out here in the churchyard !”’ said a gruff 
voice over her shoulder. ‘Who was that you was a-talking to? 
This ain't the place for lover’s meetings, except on Sundays,”’ said 
Mr. Bugge, who was going his final rounds. 

The lady drew herself up, and looked scornfully at the guardian 
of the peace. 

Do you know whom you speak to ?’’ she said. “1 come to see a 
grave, and I talked to Mr. Neville. Well, the grave is not much, 
and Mr. Neville is smaller than the grave,—he is less than no- 
thing. Do you understand, Mr. Policeman ?”’ 

‘“‘Mr. Bugge did not understand it, but he looked as though he 
did. His manner became polite and deferential, and he said, 
insinuatingly— 

**’'You found the grave, ma’am ?”’ 

“Oh, yes; I found the grave of the little Henry, and I shed a 
few tears, and I spoke to Mr. Neville, and he sheds no tears; and 
I am a woman, Mr. Policeman, and Mr. Neville is a man!’’ and 
the lady clenched her hands and looked as though she would have 
liked to be a man of Mr. Bugge’s size, for the sake of the curate. 

‘“* Ah,” said Mr, Bugge, whose manner again altered, and be- 
came almost feminine in its tenderness, ‘“‘ don’t take on, miss. It’s 
what we must all come to. I don’t think any the worse of you for 
your little misfortune. I’m a man,—TI can feel for a lady in dis- 
tress. I ain’t a clergyman, and I’ve seen so much of this kind of 
bad work, I don’t intend to be. If TI can help you, miss, in this 
business, you may rely upon me.”’ 
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‘* Help.me? well, sechana:y 

She took out her purse and lee out half a sovereign. 

** Will you accept this? That is right; and you will keep my 
secret, is it not so?’’. 

** Of course, miss !’’ 

“And if I write to you, and you can help me to pay this 
Neville, you will do it?’’. 

“I’m blessed if I don’t, with all my heart !”’ 

“Well, then, here is my card. Stop, let me write down your 
name. Humphrey, you say. Oh, what a pretty name! and 
Bugge, I shall not forget it now. Please, do not follow me; I 
know my way,’’ and the strange lady made her way in the direction 
of the railway-station. | 
3 “Ske is bound for the rail,’’ mused Mr. Bugge ; ‘‘ and she wil! 

catch the Jast train. What's on her card? Madame Delachose, 
2, Stamford Street, London. Well,’’ said Mr. Bugge to himself, 
confidentially, ‘‘ you are a fool, Humphrey! To think of me, a 
married man, too, who ought to know life pretty well, never sus- 
_ pecting but what that lady was a miss! Why, she will think me 
an ass! How clear it does all work out, to be sure. It’s Crim. 
Con., that’s what it is! I thought one of your High Church would 
never be mixed up in a common sort of business. Why, let me see! 
this will go into the Ecclesiastical Court, and then there’s the 
Divorce Court, and, before it’s done with, I ain’t sure it won’t be 
in the Bankruptcy Court! I very much fear, young man,’’ said 
Mr. Bugge, addressing an imaginary Mr. Neville, ‘‘ you will find 
yourself in the wrong box yet!” 

Mr. Bugge walked to the little grave and inspected it. 

“ So that was a French child, was it ?’’ he soliloquised. “I don’t 
know that I ever saw a French little love-child before. No wonder 
he got drowned, poor little chap. They are not a maritime people, 
but they are a sharp, clever lot, for all that; and I don’t know I 


ever saw a woman I respect so much on a short acquaintance as 
Madame Delachose!”’ 


CHAPTER XXL 
NO ENGAGEMENT, 


On the morning following the Regatta, the General, while 
Sitting at his ‘breakfast, was interrupted by the entrance of a 
servant, who asked if he could see Mr. Bugge, the policeman, who 
had called. 

On entering the library, to which apartment the official had 
been asked, the General could not help noticing the extreme air of 
dejection exhibited by his visitor. 
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*¢ Excuse me, sir,’ said Mr. Bugge, “for intruding; but I 

thought it my duty to let you hear the melancholy news.”’ 

“ What is it, my man?” 

‘* He is gone, sir!’’ 

*¢Gone t—where? -Who the deuce are you talking about?” 
said the General, testily. 

No particulars is mentioned, sir; but here is the official 
document— 

“From the Superintendent, Exeter Police, to Constable Humphrey 
Bugge, No. 800, X. Division.—Bob., alias Robert Scorch, alias Robert 
Blood, died yesterday in Exeter Jail.” 

‘‘ By Jove!” said the General, “then the ruffian has escaped 
the gallows?” 

“Ab,” said Mr. Bugge, “he was a determined chap; no ex. 
pense has been spared about that man. If you will believe me, 
General, he’s been living on chicken broth and port wine for the 
last fortnight in the infirmary ; and I heard the other day from a 
warder that, when he got speechless a week ago, they gave him a 
pint of brandy, And then, when he cou!d not hold any more 
brandy, that man dies.”’ 

‘* Then there is no necessity for us to stop here any longer, of 
course ’’ said the General. 

“ No, sir, I suppose not. I don’t think anything of the sort 
would be likely to happen again,—not even if all your gvod ladies 
went out a-picking wild-flowers. I’m afeard, General, there would 

no use in your waiting.’’ 

**T don’t understand you, my man. You don’t want such a 
ruffian back again, do you ?”’ 

_“ No, sir, it’s not that; but I’m upset a bit, and I don’t deny 
it. The man was my prisoner, and he’s made his escape out of 
lawful custody ; take it how you like, that is what it comes to. 
And it’s an awful thought that, if I hadn't hit that man quite so 
hard, he might have lived to be hanged. I wish you good morning, 
sir !’’ and Mr. Bugge took his departure slowly and sorrowfully, to 
spread the bad news among the other persons, whose evidence would 
have been required at the Assizes. 

“* Papa, dear,”’ said Florence, as he re-entered the breakfast- 
room, ‘‘here is a letter from Frank! We have been waiting so 
impatiently for you.” 

‘*From Frank ?’’ exclaimed the General, delightedly. “‘ Why 
my love,”’ he continued, addressing his wife, ‘‘ Frank is coming 
home. By Jove! he’s been wounded; but he’s all right, he says. 
Let me read this to you—‘ I suppose you saw in the papers that 
there was a row at Ramjingewagly-wollah. There is a small rajah 
there, with a smal] mud fort, and the beggar got insolent in the hot 
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weather ; so the left wing was ordered out there. He made a stand 


for some hours, and then there was hot work enough with the sun 
and his ragged ruffians behind the walls, until we got a big gun, 
that made a breach, and then it was all over with Rajah Jamsipoot, 
or some such name. I believe our men looted the village. There 
was not much to take, except brass pots and sticky sweet cakes ; 
but a lot of men got ill, drinking whitewash, which they supposed 
to be toddy. A man of my company took two quarts before he 
found out his mistake. I was hit in the arm—it’s all right again 
now. Our Major Mansell was killed, and I think that is all about 
Ramjingewagly-wollah.’ That's the worst of Frank, he won't tell 
anything,” said the General, “ that one wants to know. Of course, 
a.man should know how to hold his tongue about his own affaits or 
other people’s; but in a public matter like this, he might really 
have said a little more. Let me sce, he says—‘I shall be in 
London, I expect, six weeks or so after you get this. I can’t goby 
this steamer as I have got Major Mansell’s widow to take care of. 
She is going home.’ This is another reason why we should leave this 
place. I have just heard that the ruffian who assaulted Florence is 
dead, and, luckily, that sets us free.’’ 

The servant entered the room again, to say that Mr. Neville was 
in the library, and would be glad to see the General at his earliest 
convenience. 

“ Deuced annoying !”’ said the General ; *‘ he’s come now about 
the disgusting business. I must say, he might leave it alone—it’s 
no concern of his !’’ and so saying, the irate officer proceeded slowly 
to his library again. : 

Florence was crimson, and her mother noticed it. 

“* What is the matter, my love?’’ she said. 

Florence began to cry. Mrs. de Calverly went over to her, 
and took her hand tenderly. 

‘* What is it, dear?” she inquired again. 

_ Florence nestled her head “on her mother’s bosom. A sudden 
light flashed on Mrs. de Calverly. 

“Has Mr. Neville said anything, dearest ?”” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“And what did my foolish Florence say ¢”’ 

“Mamma, dear, don’t be angry with me. I think I said some- 
thing too.”’ 

Mrs. de Calverly kissed her, patted her cheek, and stroked her 
child’s beautiful hair fondly. : 

“ Never mind, dearest,’”’ she said, “I am not angry, and I am 
sure your father will not be. I think Mr. Neville was rash and 
premature ; but it was a pardonable rashness.”’ 

0 Ob, yes mamma.”’ 
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“ But Iam rather angry with him for not speaking first to the 
General or myself.’’ 

“* Papa was not in the tent.” 

** No, perhaps not, my dear ; but.you should have referred Mr, 
Neville to me.” 

“Yes, Iknow I should. I think it was the thunder and light. 
ning, perhaps.”’ 

“Hush, Florence ; hive comes papa.’ 

The General wore a solemn and cae air when he returned. 

“ Mrs, de Calverly,” he said, ‘‘1 should be obliged by your 
accompanying me to the library. Florence, we shall expect to find 
you here when we return. 7 

‘She had not very long to wait, although it seemed an ace to 
her. She heard voices at last, as the library-door opened and the hall. 
door shut; and Florence hid her head behind the window curtains, 
for the window of the breakfast-room looked over the approach to 
the house. She could not help taking just one peep as the foot. 
steps resounded over the gravel. She only saw the back of a clerical- 
cut coat, and a well-brushed hat; but even that much was a great 
comfort to her. She was not looking out of the window, however, 
when the General and Mrs. de Calverly returned. 

“Come here, Florence, my dear,’’ said the General, as he 
seated himself in his arm-chair. “Just sit down for one minute 
while I speak to you.”’ 

Florence sat down on a footstool at his feet. The General put 
his arm round her and began in measured tones— 

“ Your mother and I, F lorence, have been, I may observe, sur- 
prised at a communication we have from Mr. Neville. I will not 
say displeased, but I confine myself to the expression—surprised. 
Do you follow me, Florence ?”’ 

** Yes, papa,”’ she whispered. 

“Mr. Neville, it would appear, took the hasty, and, perhaps, 
ill-advised step, of communicating his feelings towards you, 
Florence, at a time when nobody could have been prepared for such 
@ proceeding.” 

‘No, papa,”’ said Florence. 

“A violent convulsion of nature, attended with thunder and 
hghtning, may, perhaps, account for his behaviour ?”’ 

“ Yes, papa.”” 

“ At the same time, Florence, I am not altogether displeased. 
Your mother and I have both a high opinon of Mr. Neville. He is 
a gentleman, and the son of a gentleman, and it is natural enough 
that he should see the advantages of a connection with the De 
Calverly family ; so that, on the whole, your mother and I, while 
not approving, yet refrain from condemning; and while withhold- 
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ing our assent, yet decline absolutely to reject. I hope{I make 
myself quite clear, Florence t”” 

“Oh, yes, quite,’’ said Florence,”’ 

‘‘Very well, then, my dear. You perceive it will not be 

for me to recur to the subject; and to-morrow, my love, 

, we will proceed to London. Give me a kiss, my dear.” 

And Florence gave the kiss, and was glad it was all over,—at 
any rate, for the moment; for she felt utterly stupid and con- 


founded. | 
“T don’t think, Florence,”’ said her mother when the General 
l -  ]eft the room, “ that you quite understand ?”’ 
“ Not exactly, perhaps.”’ oid, | 
) “Well, my love, what your father means is, that if you and 


Mr. Neville have the same regard for each other at the end ofa 
year or so, he will not make any objection ; but at present there 
) must be no engagement. ‘There must be no promise, my love—it 
is too svon to think of marriage.”’ 
“Mamma, dearest,”’ said Florence blushing, ‘ we never dreamt 
of that. It was only that he wanted to tell me that he liked me 
just a little; and I don't think it was his fault. I can’t bear that 
papa should think him to blame.”’ 
“Well, we won't blame anybody, Florence; only mind you 
. promise me there is no engagement until we have given our con. 
sent.” at, 
“TI promise, mamma, dear. But I may see him once more, if 
he calls ?”’ bas 

“ He {is sure to do that, my love,—indeed he said he should 

bring Mrs. Neville this afternoon. I daresay you will find time 
just to say good-bye to Mr. Neville; and, by-the-bye, we shall 
have plenty of that kind of work; for the General wants to be off 
to-morrow if he can. But that is nonsense. The washerwoman 
: won’t send the things home until the day after to-morrow, and then 
there are the bills to settle, and then people to call on, besides, That 
| man had better take the piano away, too. What’s his name, 
Florence ?”’ : 
Walter,”’ said Florence, colouring. 

‘* Walter? what nonsense! It was Tootle, or some name like 
that. You can cali round and tell him to take it away, and send 
in his bill.’’ | 

In the afternoon Mrs. Neville called and had half an hour’s 
private conversation with the General and Mrs. de Calverly. Mr. 
Neville arrived after the serious part of the business was over, and 
was cordially received by everybody but Florence, who made him 
quite an elaborate little curtsey, and said, ‘* No, thank you !’”” when 
the curate remarked, with elaborate dignity of demeanour, that it 
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was a very warm day. . Matters improved, however, when Mrs. de 
Calverly proposed that she and Florence should join Mrs. Neville 
and her son in a stroll on the beach. 

It was good of Mrs. de Calverly to take the rugged road over 
the shingle, towards the deserted rocks, instead of parading along 
the more frequented and the better-levelled Esplanade. — It burt 
her corns terribly, but she.did not mind just for once ; for Florence 
was her daughter, and she remembered the time when she herself 
had no corns and was just engaged. It was better still when Mrs, 
de Calverly said— 

‘¢] think Mrs. Neville and I will stroll home. If you like to 
wait half an hour longer on the beach you can, Florence}; but 
don’t be later.”’ 

“1 think, perhaps, I had better come now, mamma. I have 
got a little headache.’ 

‘The cool air is good for the headache, my dear; you had 
better sit a little longer. I daresay Mr. Neville will wait -to see 
you home ?”’ 

‘¢ T shall be delighted to be of service,’’ replied the curate, as if 
the idea had never struck him before of waiting for Florence. 

“Well, then, goud-bye, for the present, and don’t be late !’’ 

As the backs of the elder ladies disappeared from view the 
curate’s manner became less stately, and Miss Florence grew 
rather more 80. 

‘Florence !’’ said the curate. 

“ Yes, Mr. Neville.”’ 

‘* Don’t be a goose !’’ continued the curate. 

Florence looked up at him, and could not help smiling. It was 
no use trying to be dignified, and she gave a little sigh, as though 
she had done her very best, and could do no more. 

‘« You are not angry with me, Florence ?”’ 

“ No, not with you; but I am just a little angry with myself. 
Nobody scolded me, nor talked at me yesterday, and papa and 
mamma look at me now as if I had not quite behaved myself.’ 

‘¢ Because you said ‘ yes,’ Florence ?”’ 

** T suppose so.” 

“ And if I said, ‘Take your ‘ yes’ back !’ you are in sucha little 
temper, that you would take me at my word, I daresay. But you 
shall not have the choice. I will tell you over and over again, just 
to punish vou, Florence, that I love you with all my heart and all 
my being, that you are the joy of my eyes, and the pulse of my 
life! You would not like to take my life, would you, Florence ?’’ 

*©Qh, Mr. Neville! don’t talk so wickedly.’’ 

“Then mind how you take back your ‘ yes !’’’ 

** | did not mean to take it back,” she whispered. 
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Then you must say it once again,—only just once, and T will 
be satisfied.”’ 

“Say yes once more t Oh, I can’t!” she said. * Yes, then, 
Mr. Neville 1”? 

“ Now, Florence, we can speak quite comfortably. Your papa 
forbids any engagement, I understand. I must say I think it 
hard !’” 

‘Oh, papa is quite right, Mr. Neville,—he is always right.”’ 

“T think your mamma would have consented, Florence ¢’’ 

“ Dear mamma,”’ said Florence, half to herself. 

“She seems a person of very superior judgment,’ continued 
Mr. Neville. 

** Mamma is always in the right, too, Mr. Neville.” 

“I’m in the wrong, then, I suppose ; for I do wish I could have 
got your promise. You will be away in London, and mixing in all 
sorts of gaiety, and I shall be here and lonely, and dreading every 
day that you are forgetting me, Florence.”’ 

‘*T shall not do that, Mr. Neville. How do you know that I 
shall not be fretting about your conduct, sir? I have seen Miss 
Flora Jenkinson look at you most suspiciously."’ 

“ Bother Miss Flora !’’ said the curate. 

“She gave you some slippers ?’’ 

‘¢They did not fit,—upon my word of honour !’’ 

“Who sent the smoking-cap, Mr. Neville ?”’ 

‘You did, Miss Florence. I knew it by the bad work! all 
the stitches dropping, and the lining half sewed. Do you know, 
Miss Florence, that the state of that cap very nearly prevented me 
from saying anything in the tent yesterday ?”’ 

**Oh, Mr. Neville, I never made that cap, indeed.” 

Then I forgive you just this once; and I wonder if I may write 

‘to you now and then, Florence, just to say that I am not engaged 
to Miss Flora 2’’ 

‘* Papa won't like it, Mr. Neville. I know mamma said some. 
thing about correspondence, and papa said you could write to 
him.” 

‘* But, Florence, I can’t write to him about Miss Flora,nor 
about the slippers, nor the smoking-cap, nor the storm, nor what I 
saw in the lightning, or heard in the thunder :”’ 

“Your mother might write to mine, Mr. Neville. Nobody 
expects ladies’ letters to be quite sensible.”’ 

“ Don’t they, Florence? Then I promise you I will ask my 
mother to make a great: fool of herself.”’ 

“Mr. Neville, for shame! to speak that way of your own dear 
mother,’’ 

“ Forgive me ”’ / 
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The Paradise of Fools. 


“No, I will not, Well, just this once, perhaps.” 

“Say it, then.” 

“I forgive you, Mr. Neville.”’ 

“That will not do, Florence. Say, ‘I forgive you, Frank.’ ” 
“Oh, do let me go home, Mr. Neville. It is getting late. 


“No, say it first, and then I will be good and obedient for ever 
and ever.’’ 


“J forgive you, Frank!” 






















THE PARADISE OF FOOLS, 


- THE walls are bare—no roof the palace caps ; 
Blank windows gape upon a sullen moat, 
The bat’s-wing in each crevice darkly flaps ' 
A weird rejoinder to the screech-owl’s note. 


And lo! a garden stretches branches dank 
Across the mildewed paths that hate the sun, 
My lady's bower do withered roses fank,— 
Her wheel is still, that radiant toils hath spun. 


"Tis near the place where Has Been and Is Not, 
Plain, through sick sound, for ever spent in sighs ; 
Here Glory held her scroll for Fate to blot, 
Ere Hope broke weeping from her sad good-byes. 


Has Been and Is Not—make they much-ado, 
When pilgrims enter at the palace.gate, 

And find upon the the threshold boughs of rue, 
And all the dusky chambers desolate ? 


Not so, for rising from the shadows dense, 
A great hand writes upon each brow “ Forget,” 

And from the mind doth fade its long suspense, 

And from each soul the darkness of regret. 
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And Fancy cometh from a distant range 
To lead them in, and minister, and heal 
What wounds befel upon their journey strange, 
And each boon granted is for common weal. 


Therefore the company spreads large for view, 
And hither flock fresh pilgrims every day. 
Blind, lame, and weary, and the stalwart, too, 

Press onward in the dust that marks the way. 


Dumb Shakespeares smile, and feel the monarch’s crown 


Floating above them in the empty air; 
A touch would claim it,—pah—a wordy clown 
May wear the honour they are fain to spare. 


A Cesar mounts the steps with martial stride ; 
The earth were his in grand monopoly 

(The Rubicon foresworn) if but his pride 
Might wear the purple ; but—he aims too high. 


And who doth harken with an ear enrapt, 
As to Pan’s music, whilst the bats’.wings stir, 
And words of wisdom to the strain adapt? © 
Philosophy that steals from life the spur. 


And who in weedy garden seeks to find 
Fruit in the tangles, roses richly red, 

Like those that tempt the senses of the blind, 
Who feel the colour where they pluck and tread. 


And who, and who, and who !—an Echo bears, 
And bears the question onward like the cry, 

Of eager bugle, answered by swift tears— 
Within the palace every eye is dry. 


Without our Solons, measuring their graves, 
Gaze wistful into space that speaketh ne’er ; 

And the Great Question in its progress raves, 
And lashes cruel bars in mad despair. 


Without, Philosophy with smileless lips 

Doth Patience summon and stern Fortitude ; 
From Fortune’s upturned horn the nectar drips 
On barren mounds that death’s cold mist exude, 
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Fain would all enter where weak brothers rove 
Apart from sadness, and no sorrow rules, 

In the disposal of life’s treasure-trove 

Sages would claim the Paradise of Fools. 


‘* Not so,”’ they shout, awaking as from sleep, 
‘¢ Truth’s martyrs live in us for her to die, 

For her we sow the grain that Time shall reap 

In the clear daylight coming by-and-bye. 





We would not enter where the pulses beat 
Only in tune to lightsome jester’s bells, 

Nor wrest from Fancy some bright-limned conceit— 
Though life were but a passion of farewells. 


Nor would we win that caim monotonous 
That dwells within their haven of repose ; 
The Seeing Eye is doubly dear to us, 
If we can read the secret of our woes. 


Suffer, and shrink not from the pointed shaft ; 
The feeblest only from the combat flies— 

The empty heart is mirthless, though it laughed 
Within the walls where only Fools are Wise. 


Extys ERLE. 



























Magazine Literature. 


MAGAZINE LITERATURE. 
BY DR. ALFRED J. H. CRESPI. 


THERE is no profession more seductive than literature, none, not 
even the bar, in which there are more disappointments and failures. 
There is no calling apparently easier, no walk in life sooner leading 
to fame and distinction ; there is none which, in reality, deludes its 
victims more, none which so often holds out prospects that are 
never realised. ) 

Every magazine editor, every publisher would confirm this 
statement. There are few callings in which fairly good abilities are 
so likely to be completely thrown away; there are very few which 
are not, far more remunerative and less harassing, except in the 
case of those who draw the rare prizes. 

Of course I know that a really distinguished writer is a very 


creat man, and that a successful author earns a good income. How . 


many great writers are there, however? how many of them have 
earned a fair income from, their literary labours? Not many, I 
suspect. How, then, some one will ask, is it that magazines abound, 
that books are poured into the circulating libraries and booksellers’ 
shops with strange profusion! How is it that magazines do not 
get better material, as authors are so many, although in such 
little demand and so badly remunerated? Why do editors com. 
plain of the trash sent to them? Why do readers find it so hard to 
get good sound literature? I will endeavour to explain. 

There are, then, in this {country immense numbers of fairly well- 
educated and intelligent people, who hear a good deal of literary 
fame and eagerly devour books. From admiration to imitation 
there is but a single step. Comparatively few, but in the aggre- 
gate very large numbers, deterniine to try their hand at authorship, 
They write articles, not grammatically incorrect, not absolutely rub. 
bish and yet not readable, not interesting. In the course of every 
month, perhaps ten times as many articles of this description go 
up to the editors as would fill all the magazines in the land. The 
immense majority are necessarily thrown on one side or returned as 
useless. Many of the writers try again and again; and though 
they invariably fail, never perceive the difficulty of writing, but 
attribute their disappointments to the stupidity, indolence, pre- 
judice, or carelessness of editors. On the smallest encourage. 
ment they are always ready to try again; but their literary 
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incompetence they never find out. In their own opinion their 
essays are witty, readable, and of first-class merit. 

Besides these people, who, I believe, amount to many thousands, 
are large numbers of well-educated’ men, who have had many 
opportunities for getting an insight into men and things, who 
have something to say worth listening to and know how to say it. 
If, in earlier life, they had hopes of becoming authors of eminence, 
they soon saw the difficulties, or had their attention distracted by 
the increasing cares of professional life. Now and then, as they 
get older, they write an article or two, and apply to editors whom 
they know. They do not want money. They are content with the 
meagre honour of occasicrn|ly seeing themselves in print. These 
men alone would supply u!! the magazines in England with well- 
written, though generally rather heavy material. It is on the 
contributions of such men as these that many very respectable 
magazines, though of course not those of the first-class, exclusively 
depend. Obviously, contributions of the former class are quite use. 
less to the editors who have fifty willing and competent friends 
who could supply them with much more than is needed to fill their 
magazines, 

Of course I do not mean to imply that really brilliant, witty 
material is abundant. That, certainly, is not the case. But there 
is a superfluity of very creditable matter to be had for the asking ; 
and as long as that is so, it cannot command much solid remunera- 
tion. 

Now, it is actually in consequence of there being so much 
available material, that so many fairly good second-rate periodicals 
come out, and as articles are abundant, publishers bring out a 
thick, large magazine fo. a mere trifle. Only a large circulation 
will cover the expenses. A high price cannot be asked, fur that 
would destroy the demand. A very large circulation cannot be 
expected, because so many magazines are before the public. 
So that all expenses are paid, and the publisher makes a fair 
profit, nothing more is expected ; even the editor is not always re. 
munerated. 

But, it may be objected, I have not accounted for two classes of 
literature—the organs of parties, and the miscellaneous works that 
fill the shops of booksellers. 

Well, as to the former. There are a arge number of useful, 
I will not say important, associations, which are well supported, 
and have all kinds of objects. Sometimes it may be the conversion 
of the negroes in London, or the circulation of free-trade tracts 
amongst the aborigines of North America, or the establishment of 
lectures on natural theology to the non-commissioned officers in 
the Guards, or sometbing equally praiseworthy and benevolent. 
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All these associations have an organ, the circulation of which may 
or may not be large; asa rule it is very small. Generally speak. 
ing, these weekly or monthly organs cannot pay their editors, and 
often do not cover their expenses. They certainly do not pay 
their contributors. Nor is it necessary that they should. I know, 
atd no one knows better, that these organs are inundated with 
communications, letters, reports from subscribers, branch secre- 
taries, and the general public. Literary excellence is never 
thought of. Why should it be? The editor, even when a compe. 
tent man, and thatis rarely the case in these periodicals, must pay 
attention to the claims of his correspondents. Ifa man, who sub. 
scribes £100 to the funds of tbe society, wants to appear in print, 
who can dare to stop him? Certainly -not the editor. If the 
public only knew the circumstances under which nine-tenths of the 
really bad articles appear, especially in literary organs, they would 
not wonder that good average material is often laid on one side. 

As to the second-class of literature—books, I admit that 
hundreds of unreadable, useless works annually appear, and occa- 
sionaily have a large circulation, and pay author and publisher 
well. But let us look closely at the circumstances of these casas. 
Many of these books have a special object, or are sold to subscribers, 
or are published ‘by writers of considerable local influence. Before 
an author brings out a bad work, let him pause and think whether 
his name, as a clergymau, or doctor, or public man, will sell it. 
Let him find out whether there is a general demand for it, or 
whether he can delude friends and relations into purchasing large 
nuwbers of copies for gratuitous circulation. If he has none of 
these strings to his bow, he may be assured that he will have to 
pay all the expenses of publication, and he may be thankful if he is 
fortunate enough to be let off without serious loss. Of these books, 
which either do not pay at all, or are a heavy loss, hundreds 
annually come out. The author is, for a time, much worried ; and 
though he may not lose in the long-run, he certainly does not gain 
in reputation or in anything else, except perhaps in experience, 

Of ccurse, publishers are always ready to bring out at their own 
risk any book for which there is likely to be a large and profitable 
demand, and which is certain to be speedily successful. But how 
many young authors can produce works of such merit that success 
can be infallibly predicted? And even when success is certain, 
what is the author likely to get except fame? Publishers think 
twice before they pay. Were a poet unknown to fame to produce an 
epic equal to “ Paradise Lost,’’ I doubt whether any publisher, in 
spite of all that is said of the generosity and shrewdness of the class, 
would see that it was a work of unusual genius; and certainly I 
do not think the author could sell the copyright for £500. 

M M 
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But there are wheels within wheels, as much in publishing as 
in anything else. Who will bring out really good, readable works, 
as long as there are plenty of works of the class in the market? 
Not the shrewd publishers of London or Edinburgh. They will run 
no risks for anyone. If they take the matter in hand not only 
must the book be readable, interesting, useful, but the field must 
be unocoupied. Perhaps not one book in a hundred would answer 
all these requirements, and, therefore not one young author ina 
hundred would have any chance of making his abilities known, ex. 
cept at his own risk and expense. As soun as a reputation is 
made, no matter how, why, then, things alter. But the process of 
making a reputation is rather tiresome ; and years often roll away 
before that time comes, which the tyro ia literature has been 
expecting any day for the last four lustrums. 

I ask any one to think what is really meant by a first-rate 
magazine article, or by a good readable work. About the latter I 
shall say nothing; about the former I might say a great deal. A 
first-class article must be witty, pointed, reliable, full of informa. 
tion ; it must deal well with the subject it takes up. It must throw 
some light on it. It must have weight and authority. The writer 
must be a well-read man, whose name and opinions have gained 
him the respect of large numbers of admirers, he must be, in fact,a 
representative man, and admitted to be the spokesman of a class. 
Now, how many men under the age of thirty, how many under the 
age of forty, can pretend to have the necessary qualifications? It 
is, after all, not enough that an article should be well-written, it 
must have weiglit if it is to find a place in the leading reviews and 
magazines—if it is to attract general attention. Who cares for even 
well-written papers by unknown town councillors on the next page 
of the Liberal programme? Who wishes to hear what country 
curates think of the present state of the religious world? Ifa 
writer is to be treated with respect, he must be able to influence 
public opinion; the expression of his opinions must have weigbt 
with the party he represents, or be considered of importance by its 
opponents. 

The twenty leading reviews and monthlies which are well sup- 
ported and command a high price, and can pay their contributors, 
only have their present influence because they are able to obtain 
abundance of articles from men, who are, as a rule, something more 
than fluent writers and ripe scholars—-men, in short, who are 
leaders of parties, who can and do form public opinion. 

A brilliant magazine article is a wonderful thing. To be able 
to write really first-class papers isa rare and great gift; there must 
be a natural aptitude for it, but that aptitude must be perfected by 
long practice and ceaseless industry. Few of the people who read 
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with avidity the finished productions of such writers as Froude, 
Kingsley, Temple, Fawcett, Leslie Stephen, or Tom Hughes, have 
any conception of the skill, the learning, the ability they require. 
It is only after a man has written for years, throwing his energies 
into the task, developing and training all his natural aptitude for 
authorship, that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, he bas to 
confess how far he stil! falls short of his model—of that model 
he once thought he should soon approach, perhaps surpass. 

A well-informed writer in the Gentleman’s, not long ago, gave 
it as his opinion that, asa rule, it was quite as lucrative to break 
stones as to write. He might, I think, have gone farther. He 
might with equal truth have said that the time expended on litera. 
ture, in any given year, in this country, would probably, in spite of 
the large remuneration occasionally paid—a remuneration said, unless 
rumour greatly errs, to have reached two hundred and fifty pounds for 
a single article—have been more productive of pecuniary beneit to 
the author and of advantage to mankind had it been given to any 
occupation bringing in sixteen shillings a week. 

People often talix as if authorship were like any other occupation, 
—some failures, no doubt, but ultimate success to all those qualified 
toexcel. Never was there a greater mistake. Not one in a 
hundred who tries his hand at it ever makes the slightest headway. 
It needs learning, ability, and perseverance, all three in a rare 
degree, and above all a certain felicity of expression few possess. 

I may seem to have taken too gloomy a view. It may be said 
that some writers have casily triumphed, some have got on in spite 
of tremendous obstacles. So they have, but comparatively how few ! 
Read the lives of writers—of distinguished ones, of course, for no one 
writes the lives of the fifty times greater number who have failed. 
See what they liad to contend with. There have, I admit, been 
singular exceptions, but then there are men who grow to be eight 
feet high, and not always the children of the tallest parents. But 
would any sane mzn stake his fortune on the chance that a parti- 
cular baby would grow to be eight, or even seven feet high ? 

The position of an author is strangely indefinite. An author 
may be a Newman or a contributor to the Fumily Herald; he 
may write for the London Journal or the Contemporary. Clergymen, 
barristers, doctors, officers, can talk of their profession, but authors, 
artists, and a few other classes, comprise great and small. “ I wrote,”’ 
says a man, “a novel called Jane Smith, and a volume of Travels 
in America; 1 also contribute to magazines—in fact, I am an 
author.’’ ‘* Indeed,’’ you reply, ‘‘is itso? I never heard of any 
of your works.’’ Had the same man said he was in orders, or at 
the bar, be would have given sufficient credentials of his respecta. 
bility, and yet he may be a man of far higher standing than the 
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majority of officers or clergymen. A great writer, who has a 
national reputation, may daily meet with people, even in the better 
walks of life, who have not heard: of him, and who therefcre 
think nothing of him. But a man who can say heis a member of 
parliament, a bishop, a dean, even a magistrate or a mayor, is at 
once treated with deference by persons who may never have heard 
of him before, and who do not respect him, but the position he holds. 
Hence writers of the greatest eminence commonly merge their 
literary fame in their professional position, and though excellence 
as a writer may help them on to distinction in other walks of life, 
though it may be the only thing for which they will live in history, 
it must generally be a very uncertain introduction in every-day 
life. 

The same remark is still more applicable to magazine contri- 
butors. With the great mass of the public to say that you 
contribute to magazines is tantamouut to saying that you are a 
nobody. Unless the magazine is a very important one, not one in 
ten of your listeners will even know it by name. Of the few who 
know it and your contributions, not one in twelve will be competent 
to give any opinion as to their merits. Even in the case of good 
magazines it is of very little use to inform strangers that you 
contribute to them. Few, indeed, are the people who kuow or 
care that the Edinburgh and the Quarterly are more important 
than the Quiver or Golden Hours. 

Still, in spite of all drawbacks, those men, one in a hundred 
professional writers, one in a thousand aspirants for literary fame, 
who get into the first rank of writers,make for themselves a 
brilliant and lasting reputation, and if it is combined with, or if it 
assists them to obtain, an exalted professional or public position, it 
is a prize of great value. 

Little, though, is the fame of the unsuccessful man, or, rather, of 
the man who does not make his mark in literature. His opinions 
expose him to severe criticism, unjust censure. He makes many 
enemies, few friends. He is laughed at by friend and foe. His 
stvle is sneered at. His language is thought absurd. His 
favourite schemes are sure, whether wise or foolish, to meet with 
the contempt of sharp-tongued and shallow-witted censors. All is 
not gold that doth golden seem, and entrance into the flowery paths 
of literature may mean, in too many cases, trouble, disappointment, 
unrequited toil. 

Yet would I not say that the darkest cloud has not a silver 
lining. The attempt to write does improve the style, gives command 
and precision of language, increases the powers of thought, promotes 
accuracy and research. Few men are not the better for writing a 
dozen worthless articles, which are thrown into the editor’s waste- 
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paper basket. ‘There may be, at first, a little suspense, waiting for 
un answer. There may be a little disappointment when all hope 
of an answer vanishes, but that is soon over and good is done. 

Those, however, who have the power of writing well, who can 
command public attention, have a gift amongst the greatest that 
God has given man. Their words influence thousands, whom 
they have never seen, and whom they never know. Long after they 
are mouldering in the dust some of their hopes, their thoughts, their 
trials may bring joy or sorrow, peace or regret, to complete strangers, 
From their wisdom hundreds may gather strength. From their 
piety, purity, charity, lessons may be derived which may delight 
many a family circle, and smooth many a dying pillow. The 
influence of a great book lasts for ever. The teachings of one 
really able man may influence the destinies and clear the path of 
thousands. 

The writer who deserves the name is not made, nor is he born. 
There must be the sacred fire of genius burning in his breast, but it 
must be fanned into a brilliant flame, it must be devoted to useful 
ends. Vice, not virtue, may otherwise be its fruits. Where there is 
not the bright spark, nothing can be done; where there is, it may 
long be neglected; but wheu discovered, it must be carefully tended 
by years of patient ‘study, years of silent effort, if it is to do the 
world good service. : The day will at last come when its flame 
will light the world. Were the gift more common, would it be so 
much valued as fortunately it is ? 

As for the thousands who follow the occupations of reporters, 
newspaper writers, and sub-editors, few, very few get fame, though 
in this walk of literature competence is not rare. But perhaps, 
with few exceptions, these men cannot lay claim to be writers. It 
is their trade to fill newspapers with anonymous communications. 
They are, in the present state of society, business men, not scholars 
aud writers, 




























Written tn the Sana. 


WRITTEN IN THE SAND, 


*TIs years ago, my love and I 
Were seated by the placid sea ; 

I gazed on it, and prayed our love 
‘Might constant as its tidals be. 


My love bent low, and on the sand 
Inscribed my name, “’Tis thus,’’ she said, 
“That name upon my heart is graved, 
There to remain till life has fled.”’ 


Ah, me! her heart was like the sand, 
And fleeting time was like the sea ; 
For as his waves passed o’er that heart, 
‘They blotted out my name, and me. 


And now [ live my life alone, 
Unloved by her I once thought mine; 
Yet still her image is enthroned 
Within my heart’s most sacred shrine. 


EDWARD S. GIBNEY. 





















Love's Extremity. 


LOVE’S EXTREMITY, 
EDITED BY JAMES GILLIES. 


“Truly in my youth I suffered much extremity for love.” 
Po.onius.—//amilet, Act ii., Scene ii. 


CHAPTER III. 


How the next six weeks passed I can scarcely tell. A battle involv- 
ing my happiness was-being fought out ; and 1 could not by words 
or questioning looks ask how the day was going. I could only try 
my best to be loving and sympathetic to my lover, with that un- 
worded sympathy, which, failing as human help must be, is still 
the best gift one has to give “another, I felt myself each day 
required to learn a harder lesson, but I was conscious of strength, 
and the day’s lessons were not unacquired. When I wasat the end 
of endurance, the strain was loosened. 

It had been a fine spring day, and, school over, I had tried the 
effect of an alterative,—a little hard, hand labour, after the mental 
drudgery ; for let children be as as good as children can be—and 
that, to my mind, says much for the capability of goodness—there is 
“no work heavier than trying to arouse dormant brains. Iam proud 
of my housewifely abilities, and enjoy a thoroughly-cleaned room, 
as well as, if not better, than a perfectly-written exercise. 

Brains and hands had done their day’s work, and I sat down in 
the doorway of my house to rest, thinking, by some parallel of 
thought, as I leaned back in the wicker chair that I use for a gar- 
den seat, of the patriarch on the plains of Mamre, resting in the 
door of his tent, when the angel came down to be the prophet of 


good news to him. 
My minister of grace-was coming down the road, and I went 


along the garden path to meet him. 

“ Put on your hat, and let us walk together,” was his greeting. 
“It is a pity to waste this lovely time indoors, and it is too cool 
for you to sit without.” 

About a mile from Laytonston, the Duke of Lamport has a 
shooting-box, and by his courtesy, the walks round the house are 
open to the villagers and excursionists from the town; we made 
our way there together. 

In the front of the house there isa large smooth-mown grass 
plat ; soft with the springy turfiness of centuries of mossy growth, 
bouuded by distant hills, at this moment irradiated by a deep, 
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crimson, sunset sky, crossed by bars of black cloud that threatened 
a rainy morrow. We sat down for a moment or two in front of 
the house. A party of townspeople were enjoying a holiday on the 
grassy lawn. A }ortion of them were dancing some northern dance 
to whistled music and the cracking of finger-ends; another were 
playing at a round game, and the elders of the party sa‘ on the 
turf and enjoyed their merriment. 

‘* Have you ever had a moment in your life that you would have 
liked to make eternal ?’’ John asked. © 

“1 think not—I am sure not. This isa pretty picture, and your 
presence enhances its interest ; but it holds possibilities of weariness, 
Eternity must have change of action to be even endurable, to say 
nothing of enjoyment, or must suppose an alteration of being that 
makes sameness happiness ; and that I should think an impossi. 
bility, for it would be a degradation in nature, judging as we judge.” 

He rose. “ Let us go forward ?”’ 

‘You prove the truth of my answer.’’ 

He laughed and took my hand in his. 

*“T do not think eternity would be happiness to me without 
you.” 
Some distance further the pathway leads through plantations, 
and past a fishpool. We followed the road and stayed opposite the 
water. It was a pretty little scene, we stood under a glossy-leaved 
beech ; there were oak-trees at hand, with their unfurling foliage of 
tender yellow, and one or two, alders, whose folded leaves showed 
only their silvery lining as yet; and in front the placid lake, 
momentarily disturbed by the fishes snatching the unwary flies for 
their evening meal,—all in the light of that wonderful spring sunset. 

‘* Small fleas have Jarger fleas upon their backs to bite’em, and 
so on ad injinitem,’’ John laughed. ‘“ Lock at those happy help- 
less flies; is this an emblem of life, Molly? Do the weakest always 
go to the wall?”’ ’ 

‘* You are not weak.”’ 

“‘T shall never be strong in the sense of successfulness.’’ 

‘That depends on your reading of success. Do you remember 
Solon’s answer to Croesus’ question as to the happiest man ?”’ 

‘I took the ordinary meaning of worldly success. To my own 
mind I am most fortunate. What a gift you are to me!” 

‘** Thank you.”’ 

“‘ Don’t thank me for a simple statement of truth.”’ 

‘*It is truth, is it not?’’ 

“Oh! what a little glutton you are for protestations of love !”’ 

My heart beat quickly. 

‘* You are assured of my love for you 2”’ 

“ I think so—nay, I don’t think ;"’ and he took both my hands 
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in his ‘and looked down into my eyes :—‘‘ I am as sure of it as that 
I hope for heaven.”’ 

There was a minute or two of silence. 

“ Well, Molly, Iam a free man to-day. You see before you 
another version of the prodigal’s son, a prodigal turned out, thank 
Providence, without any division of his father’s living.” 

‘* Has it come to an open breach between you ?” 

His face clouded. 

‘‘An insurmountable one. If it were po:sible for words to 
unloose the ties of kindred, I had no father to-night, and my father 
no son,”’ 

“Oh, don’t say so!’ It horrified me to think that I had been 
the cause of such a disruption of natural affection. He soothed me. 

‘* Be easy, love; you are not at fault. Ican’t judge you to blame 
for loving me ; for myself, I can find no words to say what your love 
istome. Ah! I forgot to tell you in this new version the prodigal 

is to be endowed with a beautiful young stepmother.”’ 

“Then Agnes Miller marries your father ?”’ 

** It is so intended.”’ 

“She isa dangerous enemy. Have you hada stormy scene 
with her ?”’ . 

‘*T don’t fear her, nor should you. Let us hold a council of 
ways and means now. Howam I to make a living? This,’-—and 
he drew a handful of silver out of bis pocket, ‘represents the 
storied sixpence that became a thousand pounds ; but the qualities 
that scraped the gold together are wantingin me. 1 wish we were 
married, and that we were going together to seek our fortune.”’ 

“Going !”’ 

The word opened a vista of an unknown, almost unimaginable 
future. 

“Yes, I must go, to makea home ready for you. Weshall have 
no luxuries but love, for hand-work is not often paid with much 
money ; but it is generally to be had now, and let us be thankful 
that I can do my own trade’s work very well.”’ 

‘‘Then you must leave Lamport ?”’ 

‘Yes, not even to be near you, could I stay in Lamport now.”’ 
The expression of his face told me how the quarrel and the present 
bearing of his affairs hurt him. “ Besides, were I ever so minded to 
Stay, my father would hinder my having work.”’ 

To-night I put the selfish future out of sight, and tried to help 
him in his trouble. 

“Well let ns be happy in the present,’’ J stroked his hand softly. 

“Money is not to be named in a breath with love, and we 
love each other so well that we might be Adam and Eve in the 
garden,’’ 
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**Thank you.’’ His face had brightened, so that I felt more 
satisfied for him ; and we turned our steps homeward, where we sat 
late into the night, planning out the future. He had spoken for a 
bed at the village-inn, for he was to leave at an early hour in the 
morning for Glasgow, where shipwrights were wanted, and he had 
no fear of finding work, for he was a good handicraftsman. 

In the early morning we had breakfast together. I walked with 
him to the little station, saw him into the train, watched him look. 
ing at me out of the window, until the carriages were out of sight; 
and with a prayer in my heart for him and myself, turned back tu 
the house that had lost its homeliness without his constantly. 


expected presence. 


CHAPTER IV. 


REPROOF, 


I wav been happy, and in my happiness I had outraged propriety, 
therefore I must suffer. It is right that certain unwritten laws, 
being promulgated for the government of the respectability of this 
earth, the respectable ones should outwardly observe them ; but 
that I, who claimed or obtained no place in society was a nonentity, 
as it were, and had no benefit from these rules of management, 
should still be punished for the breach of their social observance, 
struck me as an injustice, yet I did suffer. 

The Reverend Samuel Hall, the clergyman of my parish, is my 
superior in the school. Though I do not agree with all his teachings, 
I respect his virtues, and hold him as one of those good men for 
whom one would even dare to die. He is a bachelor, of about five. 
and.thirty years of age, and so associated are kindly looks an 
actions with him, that I could not have foreseen that society would 
choose him for my judge: it was so written. 

Eight weeks after my lover had left me, I was just finishing the 
afternoon’s Jessons when he entered the school-house, and craved a 
little time for speech with me. The children were glad to leave a 
few minutes earlier than usual, and we had the large room to our- 
selves ina minute or two. Scarcely had the outer gate clanged 
after the last child, when he placed a chair for me opposite one of 
the black boards where the chalk outlines of the map of Scotland 
showed our afternoon’s study, sat down on a form opposite to me, 
and began after this fashion. 

“Miss Fraser, if I hurt you by what I say, you must pardon 
me—it is for your good that I speak.” 

** After this preface, I knew something very disagreeable was to 
be said, and I waited uneasily for his words. 
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“ Have I your permission to say what I wish ?”’ 
I was'not alone in my uneasiness, for let Mr. Hall's words be 
inful as they might to me, he was not to speak them without 
cost to himself. His face and neck had reddened until they served as 
a darkened shade to his red hair and beard ; he had removed from 
before his eyes the spectacles that were such an appurtenance of 
his, that one of the little children had asked him if he was born 
with windows before his eyes, and was nervously changing them 
from one hand to the other. 

In gratitude for the past, I restrained myself to hear him 
patiently. 

‘My position isa very embarrassing one—I have no wile to 
help me in these delicate duties. You will believe me, Miss Fraser, 
that it is for your interest I speak.”’ 

How thankful I was that he had no wife to reprove me, and 
afterwards give a history of my alleged misconduct to all her gossips 
in the parish. I said— 

‘*] am sure you have a good motive in what you say; Lut 
what have 1 done wrong? I thought the children’s progress satisfied 
you.” 

“Yes, the children area great praise to you. It is of your 
outside conduct as it affects the school that I have to speak.”’ 

His words showed me whose hands had feathered the arrow, and 
I served myself to endure a rankling pain as calmly as I might. 

“You have a lover?’ he stopped, but I was not going to help 
him. In spite of my nervous tremor, or perhaps because of it, I 
laughed aloud. Here was he, a bachelor, about to advise a young 
spinster as to the decorum of her behaviour, and starting the 
lecture by telling her that she has a lover. I rose from my chair, 
and placed my hards on the back of it, wishful to stand in a child’s 
attitude if I must be chidden as a child. My action helped him to 
a little rest from his task. 

‘Tt is no laughing matter ; but sit down.”’ 

“Thank you; I prefer to stand.” 

“IT am not unjust enough to expect too much; but when I 
told you that it was for your benefit.I spoke, you should at jeast 
believe my word, and do justice to the goodness of my feeling to 
you.”’ 

“T beg your pardon,”’ and I sat down. 

“Yesterday I had a visit from two ladies who wished me to 
exert my influence over you as your clergyman.”’ 

“Sir, you know I am a Dissenter. As mistress of the school’ 

He waved his hand. 

‘*That I know. I told them that in consideration of your 
abilities, and your willingness to attend the Sunday services of the 
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church, nothing further religiously was to be asked from you, 
Then the young lady said could I not, for your ultimate good, exert 
the influence I held over you as your—” 


“Superior in my work. Certainly, as faras my conduct affects 
the school.”’ 

He rose and walked the length of the room and back again. 

“And no further, you would say: don’t you see that if your 
character falls into discredit, the school suffers ?’’ 


‘* My character fall into discredit!’ My breath came quickly, - 


and I could feel my face lose its colour. ‘‘ Character and reputation 
are not synonymous; my character, as men count character, is as 
stainless as your own, Mr. Hall. What have they said against 
my reputation 2”’ 

For my life I could not have helped my voice taking a pleading 
tone as I asked the last question. It is such a hard thing fora 
woman to think that she wears a blighted name. 

“T am very much grieved for you ; from the bottom of my heart 
I believe you innocent.”’ 

‘‘ Innocent! you have not brought a charge against me yet.”’ 

‘* My duty embarrasses me very much.”’ 

I could not doubt the truth of his words. I pitied him, and 
helped him by saying— 

+ “T] suppose your visitors were Miss Dalziel and Miss Miller. | 
saw them pass my house yesterday.” 

**No; Mrs. and M:ss Dalziel were the names they gave. It is 
with nothing worse than folly that they charge you; but my 
experience of life shows me that in this world folly is outwardly 
often more heavily punished than guilt.”’ 

“TI don’t know of what special foolishness they accuse me, and 
I don’t see that their charge amounts to more than an impertinent 
interference. J was engaged to marry Mr. John Dalziel, with bis 
father’s consent ; they have no right to meddle in our affairs.”’ 

‘‘Surely, Miss Fraser, a mother and sister should have some 
interest in a son and a brother.” 

“Mr. Hall, Mrs. Dalziel has not been married to Mr. Dalziel 
above a month, at most. I did not know of the marriage, until, 
moment ago, you told me what name she gave you.”’ 

“T thought the old lady was Mrs. Dalziel, and the young lady 
her daughter.”’ 

“ Miss Dalziel is an old lady. What did they say of me ?” 

‘‘ T should not have thought from their words that the elder Mr. 
Dalziel was willing to the engagement at first. This is the sum 
of what the young lady told me; ‘that you were unsuspecting and, 
with all your talent, a little simple in the ordinary conduct of life; 
that Mr. John Dalziel was amusing himself at your expense, and 
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using you as a weapon azainst his father, whose pride of money and 
newly-acquired position, will always prevent his sanction of such a 
marriage, even should she be wrong in her estimate of your 
professed lover. For your own sake, she wished me to warn you, she 
having more experience of the censoriousness of the world than you 
had.’ She said further, ‘that you had an unfortunate prejudice 
against her, which would cause her personal interference to be 
mischievous,’ and the elder lady endorsed her words.”’ 

How his words awakened the sleeping demon in me! Whata 
passion beat in every pulsation of my heart, and throbbed in all my 
veins. I mastered myself sufficiently to keep back the angry words 
that I was all too ready to speak to my monitor ; I could not, nel 
the expression my eyes showed him, or the quick rising and falling 
uf my chest. He stood looking at me with amazement, until the 
sight of his wonder hetped me to re-cover myself with the cloak of 
decorous behaviour. ‘‘ I suppose—’’ how hoarse and unaccustomed 
my voice sounded to me above the rushing of the water that I 
heard in my ears, “ I suppose I must thank you fot the kindness 
of your intention; allow me a little quiet, lonely time, to think 
matters over, and I shall see my duty more plainly, and, I hope, try 
to do it.”’ 

He could not stay long after such an intimation, and he took 
his hat, bade me good morning rather icily, and we parted. 

Ido not think it would benefit or amuse you if I were to give 
you a realistic description of my feelings when I was-alone. After 
I had calmed myself by pacing the floor back and forward for a 
time that seemed an hour, but which my clock told me had 
stretched itself over three hours, I hadcome totwo determinations. 
The first showed itself in a note to the clergyman, the second in a 
letter to my lover. ig 

Mr. Hall, I thanked sincerely for the goodness of his motive, 
and gave him notice of my resignation of my place at Christmas. 
To my lover I said how I wearied without him, and that at 
Christmas I was coming that we might earn our living together. I 
was not afraid that he would find me an intruder; and in the 
morning I began to work very hard with the children, that they 
might find some real advantage in my teaching, and to arrange for 
my own modest outfit. 


CHAPTER V. 
Kirkcudbright. 


My dear,—Your letter found me sitting in a muse at the window of my 
room. I have come here to superintend some repairs that we are doing to a 
vessel that has stranded off the river ; stranded when the tide is out,—that 
is, she floats at high water. 


I have a very nice lodging with a good old Scotswoman, in whom, for the 
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sake of association, you would find many good qualities, and whom I find to 
have one fault. Her courtesy to strangers shows itself in a constant desire to 
keep me in amusement, and the best pleasure she can give me she believes to 
be an unremitting stream of talk. “T sit at the opposite side of the fireplace 
and appear to listen to her words, thinking, meantime, of you, until the walls 
fall before me like the walls of Jericho at the blast of the trumpet; and : 
in place of Mrs. Gampbell’s portly figure, [ see you coming to meet me 

with outstretche| hands, and for her monotonous platitudes your voice thrills 

me with the well-worded expression of some thought that had beat against 

the prison walls of my own brain, without finding an out'et. I am in ecstasy, 

I cannot express myself for joy. I have done good head work, and good hand 

work, since I left vou ; but I feel that I shail to-day out-do all I have done. 

Your goodness lifts me so much beyond myself, &c., &>. 





My eyes were still suffused with reading this letter when a 
knock sounded on the panels of the door, the door was opened anda 
shrill veice cried, ‘Is there no one in?”’ it was a little lad, one of 
my last year's pupils, promoted, his mother said, to the civil service; 
he heid a letter in a brownish envelope. 

** Miss Fraser.’ 

“What is it, my dear ?”’ 

“This is for you,’ 

“For me !”’ 

“ Yes; please sion you namo, and put the time down on this 
paper.”” 

I did as he bade me, found a penny fer him in my pocket, and 

sat down again to read my letter, the brown env one before me on 
the table. I was so far away from present surroundings that I did 
not connect the letter the boy had brought me with his office, until 
having read and re-read, my consch ence reminded me of my day's 
work ; my clock showed me that in half an hour the children would 
come. I folded my letter and placed it mside tne breast of my 
gown, the stiff paper rustled a little, but that was so much the 
better. I should have in the sound a more constant suggestion of 
happiness. I looked round the room, my breakfast-cup must be 
removed ; my eyes fell on the brown envelope, I took it thouglit- 
lessly in my fingers, dallied with it back and forwards from one 
hand to the other; what was it? 1 opened it carelessly, and took 
out the enclosed. It was a telegram, and the words were— 


“Mrs. Campbell, of Kirkcudbright, to Miss Fraser, schoolmistress, Lay- 
tonston,—Come at at once—Mr. Johu Dalziel has had a bad accident.” 


What a long breath I drew! my heart sickened, what could it 
be? How powerless I felt in a moment; it was hard to fall so 
quickly from the very height of happiness and security into an 
abyss of trouble and dread without a twig of hope to hold on by. 

The children’s voices roused me. I must do my morning’s work. 
Duty must be done, and let women who would take on themselves 
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un-called-for outside tasks, consider that they thereby cut themselves 
off from all the consolation of mooning over troubles when they 
come, Fortunately, I had prepared weil for the morning's lessons. 
School over, I sent a child with a message to Mr. Hall, begging him 
to come and speak with me at once. I Jooked at the time tables, a 
steamer Jeft Lamport for Kirdeudbright at midnight. I should have 
time to make all needful arrangements and be ready. 

Mr. Hall was not long in obeying my summons; he came in 
cheerfully, looking benignly ready to forgive my offences of the 
other day. 

“What can Ido for you, Miss Fraser. d hope you have sent 
for me to sav that you have re-considered your decisian, and you 
wili not leave us. It is Friday, and I was in my study; you will 
not detain me lony ?”’ 

“T want you to give me a week's holiday from to-day.”’ 

“A week’s holiday—are you out of health? you don’t look 
well.” 

I put the telegram in his hand. I am afraid I spoke bitterly. 

“Shall I be injuring the school, if I obey this summons ?”’ 

I turned to the window and looked out over my garden without 
seeing anything. 

‘“Ah! What can I do to help you away?’’ he spoke very 
kindly, and I made a, fool of myself at the first touch of sympathy. 
It is of no use to fight against nature: we may take on ourselves 
men’s duties and try to be philosophers, but we are but women 
after all, slight creatures disturbed or settled by a breath. Mr. 
Hall brought me some water. 

‘It may not be as bad as you fear?’ 

I looked despairingly at him, worse than my fears it could 
scarcely be. 

‘‘ Have you enough ready moncy at hand for your journey ¢”’ 

“Yes, thank you; I have money in abundance.”’ 

Mr. Hall was very good to me; he accorded me the holiday I 
asked. J made my preparations, and I was in time for the steam- 
boat. I had often fancied this as the route of my wedding journey. 
I was so relationless, that a visit in company with my lover to the 
country graveyard, up among the hills, where my remoter fore- 
fathers lay buried, had seemed to me the most romantic manner 
of spending a part of the honeymoor I had intended to enjoy. 

Now I was indeed on board the little steamer; crossing on an 
errand full of forebodings and dark fears. It was an upleasant 
night, the rain fell heavily, but I spent the greater part of the time 
on deck. When once or twice I went below to the cabin for 
shelter, the illness of the women, and their almost coustant calling 
for the stewardess, for one service or other, worried me, the place 
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was close too. I couid not bear its confinement, so I sat upon deck 
under a large umbrella, and covered with some unused sails, 
listening mechanically to the different sounds, the churning of the 
water under the wheel, the plunge of the vessel through the waves, 
and the heavy downfall of rain upon the deck. 

All time has its limit, and the night passed cn. The wind had 
settled, the rain was over, and it was in the cold, clear light of the 
early morning that I saw the Jand. When we reached the landing- 
stage, a stout elderly woman was waiting forme. “Are you Miss 
Fraser ?’’ she asked—my name’s Campbell.”’ 

The captain and the two seamen, who were superintending the 
unloading of the boat, looked wistfully at me, so wist‘ully that J 
felt a desire to hide myself from their pitying eyes. 

I took the woman’s hand. In my hurry to be gone, I had 
nearly stepped overboard, but she led me safely across the foot- 
bridge and we were on shore. ‘I will send down for her traps 
again,” she called to the captain. ‘‘ Ali right, mistress,’ he 
answered. 

What was I to see, what was I to hear now; I turned cold and 
shivered in the chilly morning air, and had it not been for Mrs. 
Campbell’s arm I must have fallen to the ground. 

‘** Puir bairn!’’ I had not heard that accent since my grand. 
mother’s lips had been closed in death, and the connection of ideas 
impelled me to feel some reliance on her pity. 

‘*¢ John is dead,”’ I said, not so much as a question as an asser- 
tion of a fact. 

“Whisht—whisht ! the minister will tell you a’.”’ 

There were two men, and a young woman with a child in 
her arms, in Mrs. Campbell’s house. It was a large room we 
entered, with a window at each end, a bedstead with hangings of 
blue and white checked linen, stood in a recess beside the further 
window. <A round table near it was littered with papers, pens, and 
pencils. They drew an old-fashioned, cushioned chair forward 
and placed me in it, and the younger woman gave the child to one 


of the men, and brought a little stand to my side with a cup of tea 
and bread upon it. 


“Where is he ?’’ IT asked. I was so certain of the very worst 
calamity, as far as my present judgment went, having overtaken 
my lover, that I fancied I could see his body laid on the bed at the 
end of the room, but J wanted some confirmation of my fancy, and 
I wanted too, some friendly words to give me strength to see the 
sight I dreaded. The older man came forward and took my hand; 
he poured some of the tea into the saucer, and begged me to drink. 
I moistened my lips and throut ; he pressed bread upon me ; I took 
one mouthful, but I could not swallow it, and laid the saucer aud 
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it together on the table, leaned back in the chair, fixed my eyes 

upon him and waited. In the pause he made before he spoke, 1 had - 
time to fix his portrait upon my memory. He was tall and strongly 

built, with close.cut white hair, and a face that gave you an 

impression of power, rather than compassion; and yet there were 

kindly lines round the mouth. He held his snuff-box in his hand, 

took a pinch, looked at me, felt my pulse with his second finger, 

and began after this fashion :— 

‘** Women mostly profess to admire heroism above all things. 
Very few women have as good an opportunity of showing the truth 
of their profession as, unfortunately fer yourself, you have.—Max- 
well, come here, and tell the lady your story.’’ 

The younger man came forward, and stood at a little distance, 
immediately in front of me. The excitement, the dread, and the 
unusual fatigue, were having a singular effect upon me; I felt as 
though, if I left them longer unveiled, my eyes would speak the 
secrets of my own soul to those round me, or in spite of my desire 
| to preserve the respect one owes to another, would unravel the 
mystery of their hearts to my consciousness. 

** Mr. John Dalziel was foreman over me. I likit him weel, he 
was kindly, he kenned a gude warkman, and he could do gude 
wark himself. We were repairing the ‘ Nancy’ of Glasgow. She 
lies beside the landing yonder. The morn afore yesterday we were 
to do some wark to the outer keel of the boatie ; you'll no ken what 
the keel is, but it was right amidships at the botton of the ship that 
we had to mend.. It was my place to do that wark, and for it to 
be safely dune we should have had her in a dry dock and laid on 
stays ; but we canna have a’ things. Mr. Dalziel said to me, ‘ There 
is a spring tide to-day ; I don’t like working at the keel, as the boat 
lies now; but I have a letter from the masters this morning, hasten- 
ing on the work, and it must be done. I will do it.’ ‘ But that’s 
my wark, Mr. Dalziel.’ ‘ No matter.’ I thocht o’ my wife and the 
wee laddie there, and I thankit him, and said nae mair; ye see if 
we stayed frae our wark when we were a wee bittie feared for 
danger, we micht do little. He had aboot dune, and was takin ae 
look to see if a’ was right, when the ship gave a lurch, and heeled 
over; and oh! mercifu’ powers, he was under her, and the tide 
comin up like a ragiti’ beast. J helped up his head, and shouted to 
the folk ; they ran and brought levers and ropes, but it was nae gude 
ava’ ; for how could we lift a ship a’ sae mony tons burden, I think the 
weight 0’ the ship had crushed his ribs, or it was the awfu’ thocht 
o’ death comin’ on him unawares, that made his face sae white, 
They brocht brandy, an’ I touched his lips with it; and he said, 
‘Dome one kindness, Maxwell ; send for Mary Fraser—Mrs, Camp. 
bell will find her address in my papers. She was to be my wife at 
NN 
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Christmas. Tell her how I died; she’ll not forget me, and I shall 
not forget her where I’m going.” Deed I could scarcely speak to 
promise. ‘Wipe my face,’ he said; his hands were fast, ye ken. 
‘Is your child there—let me kiss it.’ My wife was on the beach, 
wi’ the bairn on her arm, running to and fro; 1 think all the folk 


in the place were on the shore. I called to her; she held the boy 
down to him. ‘Iam afraid your feet will be wet,’ he said to her 


smiling. She couldna speak for greitin’; he kissed the bairn twice 
or thrice, and said to my wife, ‘ Let my sweetheart kiss the child.’ 
Then he closed his eyes and spoke low, an’ I thocht he was prayin’, 
He lifted his heed a little. ‘ The tide’s coming in fast now, let my 
head down and leave me. Good-bye.’ Oh, mistress, I could not 
thank him for standin’ in my place there—TI can’t tell you how sair 
my breist was! I joost kissed his forehead and laid his head softly 
doon inthe mud and left him to dee. There was na ae dry e’e 
amang the crowd.”’ 

I heard no more; my eyes closed of themselves in that blessed 
heaviness that comes with the certainty of great sorrow. When] 
came to myself it was night, I was lying on the bed; they brought 
the child to me, I took itin my arms; put its pretty mouth to mine, 
patted my cheek with its little hand, and uttered some of those soft, 
cooing murmurs that stand for language with infants. ‘‘ Look at 
Jamie, Mistress Campbell! did ye ever see aucht like that ?’’ its 
mother asked with a natural pride. I wept at the child’s touch; 
then I took up the burden of life again, and I must carry it as 
cheerfully as may be until the end of the day. 


THE END. 
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PARIS IN 1875. 


Paris is admittedly the handsomest city in Europe but it is not 
in point of magnitude or population, as the “‘ Nouveau Paris” 
declares it tu be ‘‘la premiére ville de Punivers.’’ It excels in 
the extent of imposing street and domestic architecture; its 
churches and public buildings are generally elegant, and often—as 
particularly in the instance of the Tuileries and the Louvre— 
magnificent. Its boulevards, gardens, fountains, libraries, museums, 
theatres, and other edifices and open spaces, add by their variety 
and number to its charms. Like Edinburgh and Aberdeen, Paris 
has abundant building material, and it has a fine climate. Above 
all, what it has that is most to be admired in architecture is closely 
grouped within a moderate space within the city—whereas in 
London almost everything is detached. With the Thames embanked, 
a new Opera-house and other buildings that will arise along the 
embankment, a few more streets like Victoria-Street, Mansion. 
House, and the Holborn Viaduct, London will rival Paris in 
splendour, as it exceeds that city in magnitude, in wealth, in 
population, and in the multitude of people and vehicles in the 
streets. Paris has no single building that can compare with St. 
Paul’s, and if what the late Sir Robert Peel designated as the first 
site of Europe, was not so disfigured by so tasteless and so miserable 
a building as the National Gallery, we should be making rapid 
steps to rival our enterprising and artistic neighbour. 

Paris has its advantages, as we said, in climate, and in the 
absence of smoke; but these advantages are more or less adventitious, 
and it has, above all things, its café, out-of-door-life in summer 
time ; but many English people whilst they smile at, and even 
sympathise with this marked peculiarity of Parisian existence, feel, 
that besides its inadaptability to our climate, they would be very 
sorry to see so gay and apparently so idle and expensive a system, 
commonly adopted in London. Yet, take away the café-life, and 
what would remain of Paris out-of-doors?—a great bustling city 
with some good shops like any other metropolitan town, palaces, 
streets, squares, and public buildings, and splendid quays, soon to 
be equalled, if not excelled, in London. As to the Champs Elysées, 
they have their Palais d’Indusirie, their circus, and their café. 
concerts brilliant as fairy land, with their innumerable globular 
lights on a summer’s eve; but the life and fashion of its drives 
and walks, stretching by the noble triumphal arch into the far-off 
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recesses of the Bois de Boulogne, are gone by, and under 4 
Republic the showy equipages of old are almost entirely superseded 
by shabby “voitures de place’’ and hackney-carriages. The only 
remnant of finery is a nondescript vehicle that plies between 
Versailles and the hotels most affected by Britons and Yankees, 
with foxes’ tails attached to the horses’ heads, and a driver got up 
after the traditional style of the postillon de Longjumeau. It is 
difficult to imagine anything more theatrical on the highway, and 
off the boards; but nowhere is the transition from the strut of 
neither “christian, pagan, nor man,” on the stage, to what ought to 
be but is not, “ the modesty of nature,’’ so slight and imperceptible 
as in Paris. The Bois, with the exception of that corner of it which 
is devoted tothe Jardin d’Acclimatation, and the banks of its lakes, 
is really deserted. The Pré de Catalan, once so much frequented, 
is now abandoned. The flower-beds are unkempt, the lawns 
rank, the pavillons, chalets, kiosques are all closed: there is only 
one place open, a café, which calls itself a farm, and trades in 
small baskets of fresh eggs. As to the Bois itself, recent experience 
has shown that it is not always safe to trust to its umbrageous 
solitudes. The ‘‘ vast Eldorado,’”’ as it is called in the Nowvean 
Paris, suggests, indeed, in the present day, the fate of the trouba. 
dour Catalan, far more than the by-gone animation of that park 
to which he gave his name. 

One of the results of the Commune and the siege, affecting as 
each did so much the west-end of Paris, has been to centralise life 
and business. The Elysée is still the modest and tranquil abode 
of the head of Government—Government itself being politically 
transferred to Versailles ; the English Embassy still exists, and the 
Park Monceau boasts as beautiful flowers and shrubs as ever; but 
that part of the arcades of the Rue de Rivoli which extend west of 
the Palais Royal, where are also many of the great old-fashioned 
hostelries, is almost as thoroughly extinguished as are matutinal 
parades in the Carrousel, to which Galignani (now almost superseded 
by an Anglo-American daily paper) used to direct the stranger's 
attention. Part of it is, indeed; rebuilding,- but the vault of the 
arcades is still dotted and stained with the smoke and blurs of the 
combatant and incendiary. Even the gardens of the Tuileries are 
not what they used to be. The once enclosed precincts of the 
palace are now thrown into the fortunes of the whole; but these 
seem to have deserted both alike. There is one central spot in 
which a great number of chairs are very cleverly arranged in 
circles (the French certainly do these kind of things with great 
taste) round an orchestra; but we never heard a band play there, 
whilst the gardens appeared to be unfrequented and neglected ; 
and the shade of the glorious old dibenitie was left to doves and 
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pigeons, which enjoyed a monopoly of a place once teeming with 
human life. 

The Boulevards de la Madeleine, des Capucines, and des Italiéns 
with their prominent points, the Madeleine, the Grand Hotel, and 
the New Opera, are still, as ever, crowded, more especially by 
Eaglish and American visitors. Their numerous cafés present at 
night-time the same brilliant scene as of yore, and on a Sunday 
evening during the season it is often difficult to find a vacant seat. 
If, however, the police do not exhibit more discrimination in bring- 
ing charges against visitors, and more regard to common decency 
when others bring charges against them, than have been shown on 
recent occasions, the number of these will necessarily undergo a 
great falling off; and although the financial resources of Paris are 
unquestionably very great, still they will suffer very largely by any 
decrease in foreign residents, or in the diminution in number of 
those who are attracted to Paris for the purposes of business, study, 
or of mere pleasure. ‘T'wo different agencies are at present at work 
to produce a state of things alike distasteful and even dangerous to 
the visitor, and prejudicial to the interests of the French themselves. 
In the first place, Republicanism requires, especially in a country 
new to that form of government, a certain amount of brusqueness 
and rudeness to vindicate its existence as a state or condition of 
liberty and equality—the more so as there are at least two parties 
hostile to it among the French themselves; and this extends itself 
from its popular advocates, to officials, whether sympathising with 
or hostile to the system. Secondly, the ‘“‘ enténte cordiale’’ is by 
no means so much of a reality as is to be desired. The English do 
not, as a rule, favour Republican institutions, and the French know 
it,and resent the fact accordingly. The generality of Frenchmen 
have also imbibed the idea that the French saved the English army 
from annihilation in the Crimea, and they therefore deem us to be 
guilty of the grossest ingratitude in not coming to their aid against 
the Germans.* The utmost that can be done under such untoward 
circumstances is to get them to accept the money of the visitors, 
and even this they have a way of doirig peculiar to themselves ; for 
being very heavily taxed, owing to disbursements on the wrong side 
of the Rhine, every bill above a certain amount has, as with us, to be 
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* This mischevious idea is actually upheld in a picture in the gallery at 
Versailles, where the battle of Alma is represented by two French columns 
ascending the side of the hill. Not an Englishman or Highlander appears in 
the picture. Well may a writer in the Standard speak of “the stupendous 
military peep-shows of the most misleading character to be seen on the walls 
of the Palaee of Versailles.” Itis this pandering to national vanity which leads 
to evil consequences, both in actual warfare and in international relations 
The two columns in question were tiring at bushes. 
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stamped ; but the price of the stamp, ‘‘ Ttmbre 10 centimes,”’ will be 
found in the bill! To insinuate that the shop-keepers, knowing a 
customer to be English, would ask a trifle more than he would of a 
native, would be unjust to the “ brave bourgeois,”’ and the “ grande 
nation ;’’ but that they are not utterly insensible to the advantages 
accruing from the peaceful invasion of the English is shown by the 
increasing number of advertisements in English, and by many of 
the young bourgeoisie now learning the language of the most 
perfidious of mankind at such schools as have been emancipated 
from clerical suffocation. 

One of the most practically agreeable improvements in Paris is 
the introduction of small screw steamers on the Seine. The river 
has been dammed up below Surésnes to facilitate ‘the navigation, 
and boats ply every few minutes from the bridge at Charenton, on 
the Marne, to the Pont de Bercy, for a few sous. Then from the 
Pontde Bercy the visitor can travel all the way to Le Point de 
Jour, below Auteuil, for threepence English money, touching at all 
the intervening bridges. At Le Point du Jour, he gets another boat, 
which will take him to Surésnes, past Meudon, Sévres, and St. 
Cloud—the most charming part of the Seine, whilst a walk home 
from Surésnes through the “ Bois,”’ will well repay the exertion ; 
and as there isa policeman at the gate of Longchamps, another at 
the Grande Cascade, and a third at the Pré Catalan, he may, if he 
keeps to the high-road, wend his way in safety to the Lac Inferieur ; 
or, if he prefers it, keep along the more frequented, but’ less 
picturesque, Allée de Longchamps. The only drawback to the 
boats is that they are so small that there is often barely standing 
room; and in these happy days of equality insisted upon, and 
fraternity always lost sight of, the exponent of the former would 
deem himself to be losing caste if he was to give up his seat to a 
lady. 

The Jardin d’Acclimatation, at the north-west corner, or Neuilly 
end of the Bois, is frequented by more respectable people than are 
generally to be met with at any other place. The objects of the 
‘* Jardin” are most praiseworthy—they are the introduction and 
acclimatisation of useful birds and animals, the exhibition of 
varieties and the crossing of breeds ; and this is well carried out in 
the department of fowls, rabbits, and pigeons. Except in the 
matter of plants and plenty of water—such as it is—in which the 
French excel, neither the locality nor the collection will any more 
compare with our Zoological Gardens than will that of the Jardin 
des Plantes, and the whole thing is, in reality, degenerating into a 
place of amusement. There is an open space for athletic sports, 
and at mid-day riding on camels {misnamed dromedaries) and 
elephants, with drives in small carriages drawn by ostriches, with 
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all the feathers rubbed off the flanks by the harness, and by zebras, 
and ponies, commences, and is spiritedly carried on and followed on 
certain days by an open-air concert. But taken altogether the 
Jardin d’ Acclimatation is a pleasant place, and deserves the favour 
it receives at the hands of the Parisians. 

The exhibition at the Palais de l'Industrie was supposed this 
year to be devoted to maritime objects, but as such it is difficult to 
imagine a more complete failure. It is only after promenading 
past rooms and rooms of furniture or bronzes and other ‘‘ articles de 
Paris,’’ that the eye may by accident be attracted to some monsters 
in diving and swimming dresses—so . many Frenchified Boytons. 
Where possibly could the French have learnt that bathing costumes, 
strange enough in themselves—were not ‘‘ de rigueur,” 7@-¢., com- 
plete, without a straw helmet, or that a “ canotier,’’ or rowing man, 
must also necessarily be a clown? The aquarium was perhaps the 
greatest failure ofall. The English did not send in their contingent 
to the “exposition”’ till the last moment, and its arrival so 
enlivened the really maritime department, that it was celebrated 
by a banquet. The French are renowned for discovering ex- 
tenuating circumstances, nor were they wanting in the present 
instance. Thus one exhibitor candidly admitted that the public 
had been disappointed in the maritime character of the “exposition ;”’ 
but it was, he argued, under a misapprehension of what was, and 
what was not, maritime. He, for example, was an exhibitor of 
mustard. This, to superficial observers, had nothing maritime 
about it; but the fact was, that his mustard would bear long 
voyages and withstand any climate, and therefore his exhibit was 
of essential maritime importance. 

The geographical exhibition was a more serious reality and 
a great success. The hall in which the Congress was held was 
splendidly decorated, and the number of maps displayed on the walls 
of a wing of what is called the Tuileries, but really the Carrousel, 
from the basement up to the attics, was something wonderful, and 
decidedly very instructive. The English and Anglo-Indians, who 
sacrifice all pretensions to effect to accuracy, did not come out in 
the display with what the French term “ brillancy.’’ TheFrench 
critics indeed, justly remarked, that England did not equal the 
efforts made by other European nations. Its mapsare irreproach- 
able in point of execution; but they in no way indicate an intention 
to please the eye, or to give the advantages of those methods by 
which the greatest number of indications can be given. Almost all 
the maps, with a very few exceptions, were executed after the old 
method of engraving in black, the orography or mountain chains, 
being represented by the mere repetition of lines. A few timid and 
tentative essays at chromolithograpby, were alone to be seen; when 
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it sufficed to walk round the ‘‘ Exposition ”’ to be satisfied with the 


enormous assistance given by this new method among the various 
nations to complex representations of statistics, ethnology, political 
economy, agriculture, and industry. It did not indeed require to 
go to the “‘ exposition ’’ in order to see this. We would call atten. 
tion to Dupaigné’s, coloured geological map of Central Europe, and 
Delese’s agricultural map of France, published in the bulletin of 
the French Geographical Society, to show what can be done by this 
proceeding. These maps are sufficient in themselves to show that 
elegance, taste, and facility of comprehension, can be attained 
without any sacrifice of accuracy. 

England, however, attained many prizes, and the Indian surveys 
and the great manuscript maps representing the itineraries of the 
chief explorers, attracted merited notice. The national manuscripts 
and a copy of the ‘‘ Domesday Book,’’ photozincographed by the 
Ordnance Survey, were especially admired ; but, after all, the best- 
thumbed volume in the whole ‘‘ Exposition,’’ was the new quarto 
work on the gardens and monuments of Paris. It was a ruin 
before the end of the Exhibition. An out-of-door succursal occupied 
the whole length of the terrace of the gardens, which overlooks the 
river from the Tuileries to the Place de Ja Concorde; and here at 
the break-up, strange purchases might have been made, from an 
insect, bird, or reptile, to a mannikin in costume; or even to a 
chalet ready for occupation, or a huge rockery with caves, water- 
falls, and a belvidere at the top. 

One word for the panorama of the war in the Champs Elysées. 
It is a beautiful painting of the fort of Issy when no longer tenable 
(we fancy we have seen something of the same kind on a small 
scale in the Jllustrated London News), with the Prussian attack 
from the heights of Chatillon and Meudon. It is not overdone—on 
the contrary, it is sober, subdued, and sad, and when the French 
badauds have seen enough of it—it is be hoped it will find its way 
to this country. é 

The new opera, like many other architectural efforts, does not 
please the eye so well in reality as it does on paper. Its imposing 
character is dwarfed by colossal accessories, and the whole has a 
dumpy, stunted effect. ‘There can be no question as to the beauty 
and magnificence of the vestibule and salon; but as most critics 
have observed, too much space has been given to these, and too 
little to the theatre. It can, in fact, only accommodate 1800 
persons, whilst the Opera Comique can accommodate 2000, and 
even the Ambigu Comique 1900. It would seem, indeed, from 
the dingy appearance of the scenery, as if the artist has been re- 
strained in his plans to suit the decorations of the old Académie de 
Musique,—(first, royal ; secondly, imperial ; and now republican) ; 
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bunt the tradition of its royal foundation is upheld by a medallion 

trait of Ludovicus Magnus. Certain parts of the house are re- 
served for gentlemen, the ‘‘ the loges de face” are disliked for the 
clare of the vast lustre, and we would warn visitors against the 
“loges de cdté.”” He may carefully book three places, and pay an 
additional sum for the booking a day or two before, and when he 
arrives find the three front places occupied by ‘‘ billets de faveur ”’ 
in bourgeois habiliments, whilst the party in full dress, from the 
“Grand Hotel” or the “ Louvre,’’ are consigned to the obscure 
rear, and where they can only see on tip-toe. The said “loges’”’ 
are, in fact, made to hold six persons, two and two; but they are 
curved, or serpentine, and so disposed that only the two in front, 
and one on the side removed from the stage, can see the stage sitting, 
which the party in the rear cannot do even standing, when the 
persons in the next box, as is generally the case, are also stand- 
ing. The prices at the buffet vie with the magnificence of the 
establishment. <A glass of water, ‘‘frappe a la glace,’’ is one 
franc. A very good templar would be equally “ frappé’’ with the 
charge. 

Many of the minor theatres still preserve their good old style 
of French simplicity. The people go there, as the Turkish ladies 
go to the Hammam, to pass their time. The intervals between the 
acts are as long as the acts themselves. ‘The young people saunter 
in the foyer, or drink beer, which is now as common in France as 
in England, only served up with more regard to decorum ; the old 
ladies sit still and gossip, whilst the juveniles play at hide-and. 
seek behind their respectable grandmammas. ‘The number of old 
women who act as attendants at these theatres is something sur- 
prising. They seem to have nothing to do but chat at the 
entrances; but they eke out a pittance by taking charge of 
umbrellas, and supplying wooden footstools. If these are kicked 
away, they charge for them all the same}; and just at the climax of 
interest—at the end of the fifth act—they perambulate the house 
loaded with umbrellas, parasols, and canes, sbouting out to the 
owners to reclaim them. Still, these reminiscences. of old Paris 
were pleasant, as an agreeable link still existing between the past 
and the. present. 

France is now so gendarmed that one of its most historically 
busy points—the Pont-neuf,—except for its Henry IV., is scarcely 
recognisable. ‘The days when popular ballads were chanted by 
the ‘‘Samaritaine,’’ a machine held in its day as a wonder in 
hydraulics, and Moliere listened delighted to the buffoonery of 
Turlurpin and Garguille, succeeded by an epoch of shops of most 
nuscellaneous aspect, and by another of a motley crowd of dealers 
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in rags, birds, dogs, with an occasional quack in his travel-stained 
carriage :— z 
, Pont-neuf, ordinaire theatre 
Des vendeurs d’onguent et d’emplitre ; 
Scjour des arracheurs de dents, 
Des fripiers, libraires, pédants,” 


are all alike gone by; and the bridge once so much frequented by 
cut-throats, pickpockets, and dangerous characters, is now as well 
kept as any thoroughfare in Paris. 

Many of the worst quarters of Paris succumbed, indeed, in the 
era of boulevards and “ places.’’ It is not only that the Boulevard 
Malesherbes took the place of ‘‘la petite Pologne,”’ a horrible 
quarter; but the whole of the island, generally known as La Cite, 
on which is situated Notre Dame, the Palais de Justice, and La 
Sainte Chapelle, whose bye streets and courts were the delight of 
Victor Hugo and Eugéne Sue, has been cleared out. The Palais, 
destroyed by the Commune, has been renovated with large addi- 
tions ; but its historical interest has gone with its old dungeons 
or towers, and its Salle des Pas Perdus. (Besides the Palais de 
Justice—the Hotel de Ville, the Tuileries,*the Cour de Comptes, the 
Palais de la Légion d’Honneur, and other public buildings, were 
destroyed by the most unpatriotic of mobs that was perhaps ever 
known. The latter palace, to which nothing has apparently yet 
been done, is a sad eye-sore on the quays.) A new Hotel Dieu is 
in progress of erection (not before it was wanted), a ‘Tribunal de 
Commerce, barracks, and the old ‘‘ Quai aux Fleurs,”’ occupy the 
remainder of the space, which was formerly given up to beggars and 
malefactors. Even “La Morgue”’ has been expelled from its old 
site on the Gréve, and removed to the Pont de |’ Evéché, in the rear 
of Notre Dame. | 

The new boulevards, ‘‘ places,’’ and ‘squares’? constitute, in- 
deed, the greatest improvements which Paris has undergone in 
modern times. Not only are they of great strategical importance, 
as in the case of the Boulevard de Strasbourg, which effectually 
separates from one another two such popular thoroughfares as the 
Rues St. Martin and St. Denis, and the boulevards Voltaire, Belle- 
ville, Villette, and others which are carried through quarters swarm- 
ing with dangerous classes; but they have embellished the city, 
whilst they have either opened or facilitated communication between 
distant parts. This is most remarkable in the instance of the long 
boulevard, which exterds all the way from the railway-station ot 
Strasburg to the Observatoire—it is designated as the Boulevard de 
Strasbourg, on the north side of the river, and Sebastopol on the 
south ; but it is simply known to the people as the Boulevard du 
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Palais. Traversing thus the whole «f Paris from north to south, 
and crossed by the ever-busy Rue de Rivoli, the point of junction, 
including the Placedu Chatelet and the “square” of the Tour St. 
Jacques—one of the prettiest Gothic monuments in Paris,—it has 
become the centre of the commercial world. The Central “ Halles,” 
to which for its convenience as a market we have nothing to com- 
pare with in London, are close by the same point, as are also the 
Palace de Justice, and the ruins of the Hotel de Ville. More 
money-changers have congregated here than at any point. ‘The 
shops are more extensive, and as to omnibuses, they pass at the 
rate of two or three every minute. There are chairs in the square 
of St. Jacques; but so many of the working classes and idlers hang 
about the foot of the old tower, that it is barely available for re- 
spectable people. There are two theatres at the same point,— 
that of the Chatelet, and one on the opposite side of the place, 
which was built for Alexandre Dumas, and called the Théatre 
Historique. It then became the Théatre Lyrique; but having 
reverted back recently to its old name, the question, as to what is 
its name, has been referred to the courts of law. The Place du 
Chatelet used itself to be called the “‘ Place des Victoires ;’’ but as it 
occupies the place where formerly stood a prison of celebrity in the 
time of the war of the Burgundians and the Armagnacs, the actual 
name is the most appropriate, and the other is left to M. Brosses’ 
column, and the fountain at its base. It will,-however, be easily 
understood that the point where the Boulevard de Strasbourg is 
crossed diagonally by the Boulevards St. Denis and St. Martin 
(two martyrs who have a chapel in almost every church), that the 
movement is as great and the afflux as stirring as at the southern 
meeting of streets. 

The Place du Palais Royal, and the other new Place adjoining to 
it, are also among the crowded centres of Paris; but this appears 
to arise chiefly from their being centres of omnibus traffic. As to 
the Palais Royal itself, it seemed to be neglected, untidy, and shorn 
of its pristine life and gaiety. English or Americans alone 
patronised the little shops which had also adopted English and 
American prices,—twenty-five francs, for example, for a pair of 
saoes! Even the Café de la Rotonde, with its stentorian garcon, 
had lost its spirit, and people ascended the stairs of the two-franc 
and a half dining rooms, as if they were going to a funeral. 

This reminds one of le Pére la Chaise, which is still the same as 
ever, except that every year adds to the number of those little 
mausoleums which are so characteristic of the place. The money 
laid out, and the love shown to the dead, is a great redeeming fea- 
ture in the character of the French,—often unjustly accused of 
frivolity. Every year also adds to the number of names of contem- 
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poraries, of whom one cannot help thinking, would it not have been 
better if they had not mixed themselves up so zealously with the 
burning questions of politics or religion of the day? What comes 
of this striving after predominance of opinions, and pre-eminence 
of sects?. What would the Ultramontaines gain by the ascendancy 
of the Syllabus, but a return to the dark ages and of religious 
persecutions? What have the French gained by their boasted 
Republic but an imaginary idea of equality between blouse and 
bourgeois, between peasant and peer, which 1s perfectly well known 
to be a sham and a deception, and which hence is supposed to 
necessitate rudeness and vulgarity to assert itself. In the mean. 
time the ruling powers are as firm, or as tyrannical, which ever 
expression is best liked, as the most irresponsible despotism. Peére 
- la Chaise, from the motley character of its tenants, presents an 
unusually remarkable lesson of the vanity of all these human 
ambitions, 

Not very far off, and on the same range of heights, are the so- 
called “ Buttes Chaumont,”’ which, with their well-laid-out garden, 
their waterfall, grotto with stalactites, and little lake, out of which 
rises the rocky mass, known as Mont Puebla, light and aerial bridges, 
temple of Sybil, and winding staircases, is one of the prettiest places 
imaginable ; and what is more, it is well kepi, and everywhere 
clean and tidy. At the café of the place is a large oil painting of 
what the ‘ Buttes Chaumont”’ were only a few years ago. No. 
where are there in the present day so many ruins of private dwell- 
ing-houses as on the Buttes Montmartre—a further prolongation of 
the same hilly, rocky range to the westward. The spot where the 
generals were murdered by the modern Vandals is now occupied by 
a small corps de garde, and close by, and on the most commanding 
position of the heights, a considerable space has been cleared for 
the erection of a temple in honour of the “Sacré Coeur.’’ This has 
become the emblem adopted’ by the Roman Catholic Church in 
hostility to all dissentients. It is the flag hoisted by the greatest 
of all conspiracies of modern times against the liberties of mankind. 
It has its pilgrimages and its processions, and scarcely a church but 
has now a chapel, newly got up and consecrated to the ‘‘ Sacré 
Coeur.”’ Still the movement is an extremely limited one, and the 
devotees are almost solely feminine. It is but just to remark, that 
the priesthood of the present generation are far more up to the work- 
ing mark than the good old curé of bye-gone times. They are for 
the most part active, determined, resolute men. At a marriage, 
accidently witnessed at St. Denis, some girls—friends of the bride 
—gave signs of levity. The priest at once interrupted the service, 
and rated them roundly, and with unmistakeable vigour. It is only 
to be regretted that signs of contrition were not very manifest. 


Paris tn 1875. 
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Among the tasteful works carried out under the auspices of 
Napoleon III. few are more creditable than the clearing out of the 
Thermae at the hotel of the old Abbé Jehan de Cluny, converting 
them into a museum of antiquities, and surrounding the whole with 
a pleasant shady garden. Laying aside the beautiful collection of 
objects of art, antiquity, and vertu, in the hotel itself, from the 
Pallisier pottery, to the. preservative of oriental virtue, now esconced 
in a glass shade, in the hotel itself, the mansion an exquisite little 
remnant of Gothic architecture amidst dull and monotonous modern 
restorations, has ever had a charm of its own, to which was super- 
added the wondrously thick and, from their elevation, imposing 
structure of its old Roman baths. But now, the whole being made 
to harmonise together, it is a perfect gem. Writing of museums, there 
are at St. Germains, which is also in active process of restoration, 
besides its Gallo-Roman museum, a very large collection of pre. 
historic remains, got together by the industry of some well-known 
labourers in that field. Different rooms are devoted to the stone, 
the iron, and the lacustrine epochs, and nothing can be more instruc. 
tive. It is like a huge volume of the history of the most marvellous 
times of man’s career laid open before the eyes of the wondering 
philosopher. 

Versailles and the Louvre, have, it is well-known, been bereft 
of many an historical work of art during the late troublous times, 
and what remain are all newly-arranged; but-the most curious 
point connected with these deficiencies is that no one seems to 
know where they are gone! They will, no doubt, turn up some 
day. Every hour Paris may be said to be recovering itself. Work. 
men are busy resuscitating the Tuileries and the Hotel de Ville. 
France has money and material at command; and although the 
new Tuileries may be to the old what Napoleon III.’s Hotel de 
Ville was to the fine old Gothic structure of our younger days, still 
all truly liberal-minded, if not republican persons, will rejoice to 
see the magnificent city restored to its former splendour and perfec- 
tion, and cordially wish to it a long era of good government, and of 
moral, political, and religious peace and prosperity. 
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WINTER EVENING. 


THE garden looks like a stranger, 
Our love ne’er knew before, 

As it stands still in the bleakness 
That flees the houshold door. 


The road through the country wanders, 
Desolate, torn from shade, 

Skeleton trees in the meadow 

Shrink from the dusk dismayed. 


Will there be grain in the summer, 
Blossoms and sunshine-speech ? 

We only sigh at the lesson 

The cruel frost doth teach. 


The wind, in furious anger, 

Parteth the warring clouds ; 

They drop from their grasp a darkness 
That all the scene enshrouds. 





Ev.tys ERLE. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE SANCTUARY. 


Ir was a few days after the riot at the theatre, and Alick Begbie 
with his aunt and daughter had just sat down to tea, when they 
were disturbed by the somewhat abrupt appearance of the senior 
Mr. Mackoull and young Norton. The former had not been well 
for some weeks past, having taken a severe cold which he had not 
yet got rid of, and he looked ill, thin, and miserable, as he sank 
into a chair, quite breathless from a fit of coughing, which made 
him unable to explain to his friends the cause of his sudden appear- 
ance at their house. 

“There was a great upset a day or two ago,” explained Norton, 
in obedience to a sign from Mr. Mackoull, “ David has been getting 
into some mess,—some debt he owed, and the fellows were very 
sharp, and came to Clamshell. I heard a good deal about what 
they call horning and poinding; but the English of it is they 
wanted to serve a writ upon him.”’ 

‘Such a disgrace!’’ groaned Mackoull, who was now able to 
speak, raising up his hands and eyes, “to have bailiffs prowling 
about my house. I, who am reputed a man of honour and sub- 
stance. Well, a man of honour I shall always be; but as to my 
substance, Begbie, it is melting away like snow in the sunbeams, 
man. I shall be a beggar in my old age, and my girls will be left 
destitute, if my miserahle son goes on as he is now doing. But I 
won’t pay any more debts; I have spent a fortune on David. I 
never grudged him anything, and | thought he would repay me by 
making a genteel figure in the world ; but he is sinking down, friend, 
lower and lower. I know it—I can see it. He is becoming a 
spendthrift and a sot, and the Lord knows what he will come to.’’ 
And the old man rocked himself about in anger and grief, as he 


ceased speaking, 
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“Perhaps this may be a lesson to him,’’ observed Aunt Janet, 
hardly knowing what to say, but wishful to soothe the poor old 
man’s trouble. 

“IT wish I had never left London ; I wish I had never come to 
Scotland. And yet I thought to enjoy the country life in my 
native land in my old age. And I have earned it. I have 
laboured early and late for many a long year. I wasn’t always 
what Iam now. I couldn’t always write myself ‘ Army Clothier 
to the King,’ Miss Janet !’’ he added, appealing to that venerable 
lady, with an air of vanity and assumed dignity, which mingled 
something of the Indicrous with his sorrow, whilst Norton could 
hardly resist the temptation to laugh, as he heard the old lady, near 
whose chair he was seated, muttering to herself— 

‘*The poor old man! Breeches maker to the Hanoverian 
Usurper! And he is really proud of it !”’ 

“T have sat on a board in my time,’’ resumed Mackoull, who 
seemed to dwell rather fondly on these reminiscences ; but as for my 
son, he has always been a fine gentleman. I was still thinking of 
him when I bought the estate, for I knew he could live in good 
style, and it pleased me to picture him when I was gone, making 
a good figure in the county, and being spoken of in the papers,— 
being talked of as Clamshell—‘;There is a rumour that Clamshell 
is going to stand for the borough.’ ‘ We have heard with pleasure 
that Clamshell has been elected justice of the peace.’ All this 
sounds very silly to you, my friends, I daresay ; but I am only a 
foolish old man, and it was my way of castle-building.”’ 

The tone in which the poor old man uttered these last few 
words was so inexpressibly sad and touching, that it made even 
Aunt Janet forget the indignation which she had felt rising in her 
bosom, when she heard that the time-honoured title of Laird of 
Clamshell had been destined to descend to the son of a tailor.”’ 

“ Let us hope for better things of David,’’ said Begbie. ‘“ He 
may reform. Worse men have changed their lives, and that, too, 
after a longer course of folly.’’ 

“You do but talk like this to comfort me, Begbie; but I am 
losing all hope now myself. This is but the beginning of the 
storm. I shall hear of plenty more debts before many days are 
over. Well, I shall make a stand now. He has got into a mess 
and he may get out of it. Iam an old man myself, and haven't 
much longer to live; but I must try and keep a roof over my head, 

if I can, and the means of providing a meal. I don’t want to bea 
pauper in my old age.”’ 

“Nay, Mackoull,” said Begbie, who knew that his friend was 
reputed a very rich man, “there is scarcely any chance of that. 
Make a stand now, by all means, against any more extortions on 
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David's pari, and then you will, I make no doubt, be able still to 
leave a handsome fortune behind you for your children.”’ 

“Not so, Begbie,” replied old Mackoull, emphatically; “ you 
think I am wealthy. Time will show;—but this much I am 
determined on, I will save something out of the wreck of my for- 
tune for my two poor girls. They have cost me very little--too 
little, indeed. I will save the Clamshell estate. I have executed 
a disposition of it in their favour. Ah, my dear Marion,”’ he added, 
addressing the latter, ‘‘ it was well the foolish hopes I encouraged 
were never realised. You have had a fortunate escape. You must 
know, I once thought you and my son would pair well together. 
They talk of match-makers, and of the messes they make some. 
times; but women are generally the match-makers, I believe. 
However, I was ready to try my hand at the work, and it seems a 
nice affair I should have made of it. Well, dear lassie, I trust you 
will always be heart-whole till you meet with one who will make 
you a good husband. I hope I have not distressed you by any- 
thing I have said; you must not mind the silly talk of an old 
man.” 

Mackoull’s last remark was forcibly elicited by the very strong 
and painfu! emotion which Marion’s countenance betrayed, and 
which was visible to his not very discerning eyes. 

As for Begbie, a chill struck to his heart when he saw his 





. daughter’s pale, tearful face. He now knew too well that she was 


not heart-whole, and he much feared that any advice and admoni- 
tion would be thrown to the winds, and that hers would be a 
blighted life. 

‘* Where is David?’’ he asked, addressing Mr. Mackoull. 

“In the Sanctuary,’ replied the tailor, ‘‘and there he may 
remain, and he may shift for himself as best he can, Begbie,—I’ll 
not send him a farthing. I have done with him, I wash my 
hands of him,’’ and in his distress and feverish impatience the poor 
old man rubbed his hands together, to illustrate his figure of 
speech, in a manner which was distressingly ludicrous to his 
friends. 

“ What is this Sanctuary that Mr. Mackouil talks of ?’’ asked 
Norton, addressing Mr. Begbie, the old army clothier haying 
abruptly commenced jotting down some figures on a piece of 
paper. 

“It is a place of refuge for insolvent debters,’’ replied Begbie. 
“The Abbey of Holyrood and the Palace possessed the right of 
sanctuary, and, anciently, could shelter a fugitive from the heads. 
man’s axe ; now it serves to save the debtor from the walls of a 
jail. The "Sanctuary extends over the whole of the King’s Park 
and its many beautiful walks, and all the houses lying round the 
00 
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palace. There used to bea cross at the foot of the Canongate, 
marking its boundary. The debtor is quite safe when once he is 
within this privileged spot, and he can live comfortably, and even 
pleasantly, if he has the necessary funds.”’ 

* Not out of my purse, Begbie,” exclaimed old Mackoull, who 
had just finished his calculations, and had caught his friend's last 
words. ‘* Yesterday David sent a request, I ought! to say a 
demand, for money. Some exorbitant sum he named, I know; 
but I won’t send him a farthing. 

“You must not drive him to extremities,’ said Begbie, 
gravely ; ‘‘for we know not what he may do in such a case.” 

‘Well,’ said Mackoull, “‘ I have just been making a rough cal- 
culation as to what will keep him in bare food and lodging ; and he 
shall just have as much as will do that and no more. He may do 
without his French wines and ,his French trickstraws, and sup 
porridge, like his father and his grandfather—a nice wholesome 
food. But he would never eat it, even when he was a boy,” he 
added with a sorrowful shake of the bead. ‘‘ Well, I'll bide here 
a-bit, Begbie, if you will let some one take Norton down the 
Canongate: my worthless son wrote that he should expect a 
messenger from me to-night, and tLat he would be at the front of 
the Chapel Royal at six o’clock.”’ 


CHAPTER X. 
THE TAISH.* 


Bester himself accompanied Norton down the Canongate, and 
directed him to the spot where he was to find David Mackoull. 

Norton’s interview with the latter was brief and stormy, as the 
dissipated spendthrift exhausted himself in imvectives against his 
father, who ill-deserved such a requital for the unbounded love and 
affection long and lavishly showered on so urworthy an object. 

Norton gave but a slight account to the unhappy old father of 
what had passed. But Marion was present, and Begbie observed 
her feverish agitation, her frequent changes of colour, and thie 
mingled look of anger and sorrow on her face, when anything was 
said to the disparagement of David, and he resolved that that 
evening should not pass without his havitig some explanation with 
her, respecting her ii:-concealed attachment. 

The opportunity offered itself soon after the senior Mackoull 
and Norton had quitted the house. 

Aunt Janet was engaged in conversation with some poor 





* Martin’s Western Islands. 
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woman inthe kitchen, and Marion was playing on the harpsichord in 
the drawing-room, whither, Begbie at once repaired. He 

for a moment :.t the door, listening to the sound of her sweet, clear 
voice. The sad words of the song, and the mournful air struck 
like a knell to his heart, The sorrows of the old, never.forgotten 
past rose up before him. The little infants whom he had seen 
droop and die, the fondly-loved wife snatched from him in. her 
prime, the care and watching and anxiety expended on the infancy 
and youth of his only child,—and now, what greater misery than to 
know that she had, as he feared, fixed her affections irrevocably, 
on so hard-hearted and bad a man as David Mackouil ? 

With a sigh expressive of the deepest pain and misery, Begbie 
turned the handle of the door and entered the room just as Marion 
finished the verse she had been singing— 

“ Martinmas wind, when wilt thou blow, 
And shake the green leaves off the tree ? 


O, gentle death, when wilt thou come? 
For of my life I am wearie.” 


“My poor Marion! what has come over you ?—you who were 
once so blithe and bonnie, and the light of our home?’’ asked 
Begbie, in a tone of sad and gentle inquiry, as he laid his hand on 
his daughter’s shoulder. You were not wont always to sing such 
sad ditties, and with such earnestness, as though you yourself felt 
the misery you sing of.”’ 

Marion was silent; but her father could see, even in the 
deepening twilight, that her eyes were full of tears. 

* You have a secret, Marion, I know. You were not wont to 
have secrets from your father. Would the old times were back 
again, when you sat, a wee child, on my knee, and poured all your 
little troubles into my ear, sure of my love and sympathy !’’ 

‘* T wish they would come back,’’ exclaimed Marion, in a tone 
of passionate sorrow ; “ but they are gone for ever, father. Happy 
days! when I was a little simple, innocent child, and knew no 
greater sorrow than a broken toy. And now——’’ 

Here Marion paused, unable to proceed farther. 

“Poor child,” said Begbie, “I know what you suffer, and, alas! 
I know the c:.use. The time has come when another love, stronger 
even than your love for me, has risen up in your heart. This I 
have always looked forward to,—nay, I hoped that death might not 
close my eyes till I had seen my child a happy wife. Joy would 
have mingled with my sorrow, when I gave up my darling to the 
guardianship of another. But my misery now is, that you, my 
only child, the being dearest to me in the wide world, should have 
bestowed the first affections of her pure, innocent heart on s9 
thoroughly ba’ a man as David Mackoull.” 
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**You are all so bitter against him,” exclaimed Marion, in a 
tone of angry irritation, and not attempting to deny her unhappy 
attachment. ‘Aunt Janet is always decrying him, morning, 
noon, and night ; and you, too, and his sisters, and his father even, 
and even this man Norton. I began with pitying him, and that 
led me on to love, when I heard him so maligned on every side, 
Perhaps I should never have loved him as I do if you had not all 
been so hard and unjust towards him.’’ 

‘* Marion, be open and honest, as you once were,”’ said Begbie, 
and do not wilfully blind yourself. You loved before ever you had 
occasion to pity. I fear you cannot deny that you loved this young 
man from the time you first saw him,—when I had not uttered a 
word to his discredit, or his sisters either, and when his father still 
lavished his wealth upon him and idolised him. Aunt Janet’s pre. 
judices would only have been a subject of mirth to you in any other 
case; and if she has ever said anything severe to David, he has 
deserved it, by his ungentlemanly reflections on her family and 
native Highlands. Then, as for young Norton——”’ 

Marion would not allow her father to finish remarks of which 
she must have felt the full and painful truth, but interrupted him 
by exclaiming— 

** Yes, this Norton: you think him so good and proper, and 
straightforward ; but I don’t call him so. I think it is very base 
and unmanly that he should be for ever trying to insinuate himself 
into old Mr. Mackoull’s good graces, that he may deprive the son of 
his just inheritance !’’ 

** Who is your authority for this, Marion ?”’ 

** David,—aud I quite believe him.” 

** Marion—Marion !’’ exclaimed Begbie, ‘‘ you are, indeed, in- 
fatuated. Do you not know that young Norton takes Bella with- 
out a farthing? You cannot but be aware that hitherto all my old 
friend’s wealth has been lavished unsparingly on his son, and that 
his daughters have reaped but little enjoyment or benefit from it; 
and if he were to go on supplying his son’s prodigality, as he has 
done hitherto, I believe he would soon reduce himself to beggary. 
You do not know David Mackoull as I know him, child. I must 

the truth of him, hard as it may be for you to hear it. That 
he drinks hard and=frequents the gaming-table are vices appalling 
enough in their results: but he is also selfish and callous to the 
last degree, brutal in his indifference to the pains or sufferings of 
others, false and treacherous in his nature, and dishonourable and 
base in many of his dealings. I have painted the picture in very 
strong colours, but I have exaggerated nothing. I place Mackoull 
before you as he is, in the hope that your eyes will be opened, and 
that you will renounce your fatal attachment.”’ 
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“Father, he is not all bad, as you would try and make me 
believe,” exclaimed Marion, passionately, ‘* though I will not deny 
that there is some truth in ‘what you say of him. ‘But I cannot 
help loving him—indeed I cannot ; and if all the world ‘turned 
against him, I should cling to him all the more.” 

‘God help me!’ sighed Begbie. “My idol is shattered, and 
my home made desolate. Perhaps I have sinned against Heaven 
in my inordinate love for my child, and through her I meet with my 
punishment. When we cling so fondly and closely to the creature, 
we are apt to forget the Creator. However, the wreck of my own 
happiness would be comparatively easy to bear, did I not feel 
assured that you, my Marion, will nevér more know the innocent 
pleasures of those days that have gone for ever. I could bear even 
that you should forget me, if I knew that you were happy.” 

‘But, father, I shall never forget you, I shall never cease to 
love you,’’ exclaimed Marion, twining her arms around Begbie, and 
weeping bitterly. 

‘I believe you, my darling,’’ answered Begbie, in a broken 
voice, “‘and we will speak no more on this matter to-night. Only 
promise me one thing, that you will not see or correspond with 
David without my knowledge.” 

“Father, you have always found me from my childhood keep 
closely to my word, I will not make this promise, lest I should 
ever be tempted to break it; but one thing I will promise you—I 
will never marry David Mackoull without your consent.” 

‘* Well, with that I must rest satisfied,’’ replied Begbie, sorrow- 
fully ; ‘‘ and I shall live in hope that something may occur to open 
your eyes to this man’s real character.’’ 

Marion shook her head. 

‘« Whatever I knew I should still love him :—but I hear Aunt 
Janet's step ; say nothing more, dear father. David may be all you 
think ; but I cannot bear to hear him spoken ill of. And yet I do 
not want to quarrel with poor, loving, old Aunt Janet. I will 
play one of her favourite songs, 

And hastily dashing away her tears, Marion tuned the harpsi- 
chord again, and conimenced singing ‘‘ May the King enjoy his ain 
again !’’ which she followed up with “ Welcome, Charlie Stuart!’ 
Aunt Janet, who had entered the room, leant over the back of her 
chair, evidently enjoying the old Jacobite songs.”’ 

“Thank you, my bonnie lassie!’’ sa‘d the old lady, s¢ she 
seated herself near the harpsichord. ‘‘ Your voice is so swee+ and 
clear to-night, and you sing those old songs with such feeling. 
Poor Prince Charlie! Oh, dear, it seems but yesterday since I was 
a fresh young lass, like yourself, Marion, standing at a window in 


the High Street, and looking down at the vile herd, carrying the 
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banners of the brave chiefs who had fought for bonnie Prince 
Charlie, to be burnt at the Cross, My heart throbs even now, 
though my blood is chilled with age and my pulse is weak, when I 
think of that scene of mean, paltry vengeance. The common hang. 
man carried the standard of the brave young Prince, and chimney. 
sweepers those of the others ; and, as they were thrown one by one 
on the fire, the heralds, ix a sort of burlesque pomp, proclaimed the 
names of the chief to whom they belonged. Well, of all the 
Hanoverian race, there is not one, to my mind, so odious and base, 
and so detestable, as the bloated butcher, Duke of Cumberland.” 

“ Tt was a very contemptible revenge,” replied Marion. 

“Oh, he was as little-minded as he was vindictive,’’ answered 
the old lady, who was roused, and who now proceeded to enlarge at 
length on the barbarities of the Duke, finishing her oration by say- 
ing to her nephew in a solemn tone—“ Alick, you remember 
William Chisholm, the writer who died a few years ago? He 
courted me when I was a lassie. He was a handsome man, and 
had a good practice ; but I refused him for no other reason than 
because he bore the Christian name of that most odious Duke.”’ 

Begbie laughed heartily at his aunt’s singular reason for dismis. 
sing her lover; and telling Marion to sing ‘*‘ Cumberland’s awa’ to 
hell” for her, he then left the room to take a little stroll down the 
Canongate, which he often did in the twilight. 

Marion continued to sing some more songs. Whilst she was at 
the harpsichord still singing, her father returnel and entered the 
room unperceived by Aunt Janet, who was listening very atten- 
tively to her niece. 

He sat down near the harpsicord, and Marion, having finished 
her song, was just passing her fingers lightly over the keys, when 
the old lady, starting up, said— 

“ Hush | my darling, hush ! your father called from the Court,” 
and as she spoke she hastened towards the window. 

** Aunt, I am here,’’ said Begbie, in some surprise ; “I did not 
speak.” 


nephew standing in the room, and she sank on a chair, as he snd 
Marion came towards her in some alarm, for in the dim twilight 
they could see that she looked pale and terrified. 

**Qh, Alick,’’ she groaned, “‘ it is the Taish !”’ 

*“* My dear aunt,” replied her nephew, iaughing, ‘‘ how often 
you distress yourself with these absurd superstitions! Forgive me 
the words; but you know I have no faith in second-sight. Now, 
whose voice have you heard to-night? Mine or Marion’s? I know 
that the Taish means a loud cry out of doors, resembling the voice 
of some one whose death is foretold by it. I imagine, from the 


The old lady uttered a cry of grief and terror, as she saw her 
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jooks of sorrow you cast on me, that the imaginary ory you heard 
was in the tone of your nephew. But, my dear aunt, it is all folly 
and nonsense. I shall not die the sooner, depend upon it, because 
you heard a voice in the Court, which you thought: sounded like 
mine.” 

Aunt Janet shook her head mournfully, and exclaimed— 

“T would I could think what I have heard was only an idle 
fancy; but I heard your voice, Alick, call out to me, loud and 
clear from the Court, as plainly as I heard, long years ago, the voice 
of my beloved father, pass by the windows of our Highland home, 
and die away in the distance ;—the next week he was wrapped in 
his bloody plaid on the field of Culloden.” 





CHAPTER XI. 


“ Disgraces have of late knocked too often at my door.” 
Al’s Well that ends Well. 


AUNT JANET was seated knitting near the window one bright 
October morning, when her nephew entering the room rather 
hastily, said— 

‘* Aunt, I shall not dine with you to-day ; I am obliged to leave 
town suddenly on pressing business.”’ 

‘‘Dear me, how very tiresome !’’ observed the old lady, who 
had hardly appeared to notice what her nephew had said. ‘ Marion 
was knitting at this sock, this morning, and here are no less than 
three stitches dropped, and in ever so many rounds she has forgotten 
to seam. What can she have been thinking of? but I fancy she 
had a letter this morning. I am afraid, Alick, she corresponds 
with that man, David Mackoull. Do you know what he is doing, 
or where he is?”’ 

‘‘T have heard nothing of him since his father released him 
from the Sanctuary and he made his way to London, until to. 
da hp 

ae And now that you have heard, it is something disagreeable,”’ 
said the old lady, as she dropped her knitting, and looked up at 
Begbie, whose troubled face and anxious looks fully warranted 
this surmise. ‘‘ Dear me! what a constant source of misery and 
uneasiness that young man is! What is the matter, now ?’’ 

“Ob,a debt as usual,” replied Begbie, who had hesitated for 
a moment, before answering his aunt; “ of rather more importance 
than any I have known of hitherto. In fact, I must go to Clam- 
Shell at once, and I may stay all night.’’ 

‘*Ts the man in danger of the bailiffs, again ?’’ asked Aunt Jaret, 
“ Something of tue kind, aunt,”’ 
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** Well, really, I must say I don’t quite approve of all this work, 
Alick, Mr. Mackoull is a good old man, and I respect him in spite 
of his late calling ; but I don’t see why you are t6 sacrifice all your 
domestic comfort, and be running up and down the country, at all 
seasons and hours, because his son is for ever in debt. Goodness, 
me! you have more trouble than James Mackoull himself. Let 
David go to prison ; the confinement of a jail, for a time, may be a 
salutary lesson to him.”’ 

“My dear aunt, you do not quite understand this matter,” 
answered Begbie, in a tone of slight irritation, as he hastily put 
some papers into his pocket-book ; ‘‘ and I have no time to explain 
anything now.”’ 

“One thing I do not understand, Alick,”’ replied the old dame, 
with some asperity,—‘ how a man with the blood of the Mac Ras 
in his veins, should turn himself into another man’s gillie, though 
that man should call himself Clamshell,—a most absurd pretension 
on his part, I may say,” 

“Now, aunt, this is not like yourself,”’ replied Begbie, in a tone 
of mingled sorrow and vexation ; ‘‘ but I know your kind heart 
would sympathise most deeply with the poor old man, to whom | 
can only be the bearer of tidings that will cause him the most acute 
misery. The news will be bad enough, heard from my lips; but I 
can break it out to him better than any other person.’’ 

** Alick, I am sorry for what I have said. I fear, from your 
manner, something more than usual has happened. However, I 
will not ask you any more questions, nor detain you any longer, 
But mind, now, and ask about the sheets and the bed, if you sleep 
there. Bella and Phemie are young housekeepers, and I don’t want 
you to be laid up with rheumatic fever.” 

Begbie had just left the room, when Marion entered, looking 
pale and startled. 

‘*Ts it not a pity, child, your father has had to go off in a great 
hurry to Mackoull’s, and then we have for dinner to-day the grouse 
cousin Donald sent from Harris? I think, if you don’t mind, we 
will keep them for to-morrow.”’ 

Ob, no; I don’t care about grouse.”’ 

As the old lady bustled out of the room to countermand the 
grouse for dinner, Marion clasped her hands together and exclaimed, 
half aloud— 

“Oh, David, David! what new trouble is this? He hinted at 
something that may oblige him to leave England, in his letter this 
morning.”’ 

Meanwhile, Begbie had taken a hackney-coach, that he might 
reach his friend’s house as speedily as possible. When he arrived 
there, he heard that Mr. Norton and the young ladies were ou 
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walking, and that Mr. Mackoull had not left his room that day, as 
he was rather more indisposed than usual. 

‘This is more than kind of you, Begbie, busy as, I know you 
always are,” said old Mackoull, as his friend entered his room, “ to 
come and see me again so soon. I have a good fire, you see, to-day. 
I feel so chilly at times; it is this cold that I cannot get rid of. I 
think sometimes my lease of life is nearly run out.” 

So thought Begbie, as he seated himself near Mackoull, and 
gazed with sorrow at the emaciated form of his old friend, the latter 
drawing the folds of his dressing-gown closer around him with his 
thin nerveless fingers and trembling hands. 

“You see, I am rather weak,’’ resumed Mackoull; ‘‘ and I was 
so ‘troubled and upset with that last affair of my wretched son. 
Since he left, the Sanctuary, and went to London, I have not had a 
moment’s peace—no, though I paid that debt, I feel that he may, 
and probably did, owe many others. Then I ask myself what is he 
doing in London now? What bad company may he not be in? 
What kind of life is he leading? What fresh trouble is he prepar- 
ing for me? I feel, you know, sometimes like a man walking over 
a mine which may explode at any moment.”’ 

Begbie sat silent for a few moments, evidently wishful to speak, 
and yet shrinking from his self-imposed task. At length he said— 

‘*My old friend, you should remember that you have other 
children than David ; and for the sake of your daughters, you should 
try to bear up against the trials your son brings upon you. Do 
not let his misconduct prey upon your mind to the injury of your 
health, and even should yet greater trouble be in store for you, try 
and nerve yourself to meet it. Lay the axe to the root of the evil, 
by seeing if, by axy possibility, David can be got out of the 
country, from evil haunts and vile associates.”’ 

‘* Begbie!’’ gasped the old man, in suddenly wakened alarm, 
“ What is this the prelude to? You have heard something about 
‘my son—something bad, very bad, I am sure—something that you 
almost fear to tell me.’’ 

‘* Pray try and compose yourself,’’ urged Begbie. ‘‘I would 
have kept this matter from you, had I been able, but I was not. 
You must know what has taken place, because it is in your power 
to save David from utter disgrace —nay, I must speak plainly—from 
ruin and death.” 

‘Great Heaven! for what have I been reserved!’’ exclaimed 
the old man, wringing his hands piteously. ‘I, who, whatever 
any other faults may have been, have never committed a single dis. 
- honourable action, no, nor my father or grandfather before me, 
You know how my family was respected in Glasgow. My grand. 


father began life a poor man; but he was the soul of honesty and 
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truth; and, as for my father, why, you know Alick Begbie, thar 
his word was his bond ; and yet, to-day, you are compelled to break 
to me the bitterest tidings that my only son has placed himself 
within the compass of the law, has exposed himself to die the death 
ofa felon. This will be my death-blow. It has turned my heart 
to stone, Begbie.”’ 

As the old man finished speaking, he gazed at his friend with a 
look of such intense despair and misery that, man as he was, the 
eyes of the latter filled with tears, and he could scarce decipher the 
writing on the paper which he had drawn from his pocket-book. 

‘““Let us discuss this matter at once,’’ said Begbie, when he 
had overcome his emotion; ‘‘and do you, my dear old friend, 
try and bear up, and let us be thankful to God that this false step 
on the part of your son first became known to me, as the fatal 
consequences of his crime may be averted. Of course, I dare not 
hope that I have made any mistake : this is not your signature, 1 
feel assured, though it is a most clever imitation of it.”’ 

Mackoull grasped the paper which Begbie handed to him, gazed 
earnestly at the writing, and then letting it fall from his trembling 
hands, he exclaimed, in a voice of mingled grief and horror— 

‘*My son a forger! the grandson of old Baillie Mackoull, a 
felon! Why his grandfather would have died a hundred deaths 
sooner than have broken his word, or committed the slightest act of 
fraud. Begbie, I passed with him once, years ago, by Libberton 
Wyad—I was only a boy then, and I was struck with shuddering 
horror, for I saw a crowd, howling and yelling, the hideous gallows 
tree, and a human form writhing in death-agony. IJ wept in my 
childish fear and pity, till my father said so sternly, as he grasped 
my hand, ‘ He deserved to die, child; he was a forger, a cheat, a 
liar ; he preyed upon society, and an all-righteous God has cut him 
off from the earth that he encumbered.’ My poor father! his heart 
would have broken, could he have thought that the infant grandson 
whose birth rejoiced him so during the last days of his life, should 
have been such another as that wretched criminal.”’ 

“Not so bad as that,’ replied Begbie, in a soothing tone. 
‘This is David's first fraud, and let us hope that it will be the . 
last. I imagine this forgery came about something in this fashion. 
I suppose David must have owed a large sum and was pressed for it 
and threatened with arrest. He would turn over hastily in his 
mind some means of temporary escape from the urgent trouble ; 
probably he would say that he would write to you; then, 
on further reflection, he would not dare to do so, after your 
having paid so much money for him recently. Well, then, the idea 
would strike him drawing this bill upon the bank, and pretending 
that he had received it from you. You will observe that it is drawn 
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long date, gives one a stray gleam of comfort with regard to David, 
because it convinces me that he acted in desperation, on a sudden 
emergency, and that he hoped, before the three weeks would expire, 
to make up the money in some way.”’ 

“The hope of many a thief,”’ said old Mackoull, ** who robs his 
employer, and says to himself, ‘I shall put it backs’ but he me 
put it back, and when he is tried for his life it will be of no use for 
him to plead, ‘I meant to do so and so;’ the Jaw will judge him 
according to his acts, and not his intentions. Ho'wever, I know the 
worst now, and I feel calmer. Tell me, Becbie, how came it that 
the bill fell into your hands so soon.”’ 

** Well, you see, this man Johnson, who holds the bill, wanted 
to be quite secure, I suppose ; and so he sent it forthwith to Edin- 
burgh, in order to get it presented to the Banking Company for their 
acceptance. Happily, the young man who came to the bank 
presented the bill tome. I saw at once that your signature was a 
forgery, but as I knew we had twenty-four hours grace, after a 
moment’s consideration, I told the messenger to call again to-morrow, 
and that all would be satisfactorily arranged. I then resolved to 
come off to you at once, as I felt assured yo would avoid any 
public exposure by paying the money.” 

“You have acted most wisely, Begbie. Yes, I must pay 
again, and if things go on like this, I shall soon be a bankrupt. The 
happiest thing for me would be, if God would take me speedily from 
the world. Now, that my miserable son has taken the first step 
in the path of crime, his downward career will be rapid. He will 
not stop here, Begbie, and in my old age I may yet know, if I live, 
that the horrible tragedy I saw when a boy, at Libberton Wynd, is 
to be enacted over again, and the wretched criminal my own son !”’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE DUKE’S WALE. 


A FRESH wind twas blowing away the mists and vapours which 
overhung the city of Edinburgh, one November day, well on to-the 
middle of the month. Patches of blue broke the grey uniformity 
of the sky#and transient cleams of sunshine lighted up with a 
fitful radiance the tall, dark-grey houses in the old town. 

The grass in the King’s Park was drenched with dew, and 
Marion Begbie paced restlessly up and down the Duke’s Walk, her 
plaid of fine worsted, hanging gracefully in folds from one arm, 
whilst, on the opposite side, one end of it descending as low as her 
ancles, swept showers of glittering drops from the moist green turf. 


The upper part of the plaid was drawn over her head and partially 


at twenty-one days after date; now the bill being payable at this | 
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shaded her face ; but disguise was hardly necessary that morning 
for there were none to observe her motions. The bold summit of 
Arthur's Seat, and the rugged sides of the Salisbury Crags, plainly 
visible now that the mist had cleared off, were solitary and deserted, 
and scarcely a single wayfarer was to be seen in the King’s Park. 
Almost the-sole persons visible, indeed, were a group of laugdresses, 
at some little distance, at the foot of the ascent leading to Saint 
Anthony’s Chapel, chattering and laughing, and washing linen in 
their own Scotch fashion—that is to say, dancing and stamping 
vpon it with their bare feet in tubs of water, placed beside a 
running brook that leapt and tumbled over stones and boulders, its 
vaters flashing in the fitful sun-light. 

Meanwhile, there was one coming to meet Marion, who would 
not. be so tardy now as he was of old, and this was David Mackoull. 
Times had changed with him, and indeed everything had changed 
since that August afternoon when Marion had tarried for him at 
St. Anthony’s Chapel. 

‘Lhen he was the reputed heir of the wealthy old army-clothier, 
the fascinating and brilliant man of fashion, who might, if he chose, 
win a woman of fortune for his bride, whose wealth should far 
exceed ‘any small possession that might fall to the share of Marion 
Begbie ; so in those days Mackoull made but a cold and indifferent 
lover. But times were changed with him now, as we have before 
said. The old army-clothier was dead. The honest, thrifty trader, 
who had always been fair and upright in all his dealings, pined 
away after the news came to him of his son’s fraud. He never 
held up his head again. He died of no particular illness; but 
seemed to sink gradually from life to death, a mournful resignation 
taking the place of his first violent emotions of sorrow and anger. 
One cry was often on his lips, and he repeated over again to Begbie, 
though without explaining himself further: ‘‘My poor girls! | 
have made restitution—I have been just to them at last.’’ 

The meaning of these words was explained after the grave had 
closed over Clamshell, the appellation he had so delighted in. By 
a disposition made early in the autumn, he had left his Scotch estate 
to his two daughters, and of his son there was no mention whatever. 
The reason for this omission was very obvious; for although the 
senior Mackoull had been so rich a man, at his death there was 
little more than sufficient ready money to meet the expenses of the 
funeral and a few debis, thus proving to what an extent David had 
trenched upon his father’s resources. David disinherited, with no 
longer a father’s purse to save him from the consequences of folly 
and crime, was indeed a different person to the man he was, even 
two short months before. Then, he had cared little whether he ever 
married Marion or not; now, this marriage seemed to him to be 
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his sheet anchor, for his love was purely selfish; and knowing that 

ie was a man of ‘some means, he flattered himself that, as the 
husband of his daughter, some portion of the father’s savings might 
become his. 

While Marion wandered up and down the Duke’s Walk, David 
hurriedly left his lodging, a couple of meanly furnished rooms, in 
a house situated in a row of poor-looking tenements forming the 
old suburb of Abbey Hill. 

A scene of dissipation and low revelry had kept bim up to a late 

hour on the previous night, and he appeared hardly yet to have 
quite shaken off the effects of his debauch. His eyes were blood. 
shot, his face haggard, his hair unpowdered, while his garments had 
a faded, tarnished look, quite unlike the splendour of his apparel 
formerly. . He looked older too, his personal beauty seemed on the 
wane, there was something decayed and fallen in his appearance ; 
he had changed perceptibly ever since those days spent in the 
debtor’s haven, the Sanctuary. He had fallen amongst lower 
associates, into viler haunts of crime, and the air of these ‘places 
appeared to cling to him. Still, he strode along the pavement 
with something of the swaggering conceit of old. He passed the 
old ruins of Queen Mary’s Bath, and then paused a moment or two 
at the Watergate, looking down the Canongate from under an old 
pointed wooden arch surmounted by the Canongate Arms. He 
looked anxiously for Marion, and not seeing her, concluded that she 
had already reached the King’s Park, whither he prepared to follow 
her, only his progress was impeded for a few minutes by the crowd of 
fish-wives by whom he found himself surrounded—fresh, clean-look- 
ing, sturdy women who had trudged from Leith, Newhaven, and 
Musselburgh, with their creels of “caller herrin’?’ and “caller 
haddies ’’ on their backs, and who had now to stop and pay toll 
for their fish at this gate. Mackoull turned and fretted in the 
crowd, and his old airs and affectation came back upon him; he 
loathed his contact with the coarse blue serge petticoats and jackets 
of these strapping fish-wives, their heavy leathern shoes once or 
twice narrowly-escaped trespassing on his toes, their creels jostled 
against him, and the smell of the fish martyred his olfactory organs. 
At length he made his escape from amongst his unconscious perse- 
cutors, and a few minutes brought him to the Duke’s Walk and 
within sight of Marion, still pacing up and down the path, historical 
from its name and its recollections of the past, its memories of ill- 
fated James, another King Lear, and who, like him, the father of 
two unnatural daughters, could as truly have re-echoed those 
impressive words— 


“ How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
Te have a thankless child !” 
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This was his favourite promenade during his short sojourn in 
Scotland, in 1682, when Duke of York, only in those days it was 
overshadowed with tall oaks, not a vestige of which now remains. 

‘* TL have been waiting so long for you, David,” said Marion, in 
a reproachful tone, as Mackoull approached her; “and you know 
it is not easy for me to keep my appointments, and indeed it would 
be better for us not to meet again; every interview only makes 
the pangs of final parting greater, and it must come to that at last, 
David.’ 

* Do not blame me for being Jate,’’ replied Mackoull, ‘‘ blame 
the jades of fish-wives who congregate with their foul-smelling wares 
at the Watergate. I could scarce make my way through the crew, 
and I am poisoned with the vile odour from their creels ; my clothes 
are pervaded with it. But, there, 1 am wasting my breath; even 
you, Marion, cannot understand the invincible repugnance I feel to 
coming in contact with the coarse herd called the lower classes:”’ 

“ And yet,’’ replied Marion, sadly, some of these poor despised 
fish-wives might teach a lesson of honour and probity to a so-called 
fine gentleman.”’ 

Mackoull coloured and did not speak for a moment; when he 
did, it was im an excited and passionate tone. 

‘I begin to think that you will turn upon me soon, Marion, 
with the rest of them; I am like a hunted stag, with a pack of 
hounds in full cry at my heels. There is your father, that moralis- 
ing fool, Norton, and my two amiable sisters, who have so kindly 
offered me £100 a year out of the inheritance they have defrauded 
me of—the canting, hypocritical jades! I can fancy how they 
maligned me to the old man, that they might get all his hoards for 
themselves.”’ 

“You accuse your sisters,’ exclaimed Marion in a tone of 
indignation ; ‘‘and it is you who deserve reprobation. Your 
father had no hoards to leave. Only a portion of his wealth was 
expended on the purchase of Clamshell; you have had the 
greater part already. -For years he lavished his gold upon you, 
paying your debts and making you a handsome allowance, while 
his daughters were stinted for necessaries; but they loved you, 
David, nevertheless, and I believe they never uttered a single word 
in your dispraise to your father. You were your own wurst accuser 
to him. Your actions condemned you in his mind—no further 
evidence was wanted, and no one knew his final resolve. Your 
sisters were totally ignorant of the disposition of Clamshell made 
in their favour.’’ 

“And Norton, too, I suppose, and your father,”’ said Mackoull, 
in a sneering tone ; “ the former, especially, was quite disinterested, 
I make no doubt. And now, they seek to convince the sinner of 
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their'tender Jove and charity for him, by proposing to get him out 
of the way as speedily as ‘possible. My sisters suggest a residence 
in Jersey, where I may vegetate on the magnificent sum they intend 
graciously to allow me; Norton, I believe, in the plenitude of his 
brotherly affection, has hinted that he might, through some Dutch 
Mynheer, a distant connection of his, procure for me the felicity of 
dangling my legs from a high stool in a counting-house, in that land 
of dykes and marshes ; and your father——”’ 

‘Whatever my father may have proposed, he has had your 
welfare in view,” interruped Marion. ‘“ He has always done you 
every service in his power. He often concealed what he knew from 
your father, and I have heard him myself soften down your faults, 
and make excuses for you.’ 

“He was very kind!’ answered Mackoull, with a sneer still on 
his lips ; “ and doubtless I should ascribe to his affection for me 
his proposal that I should go to the West Indies; but as I am 
suspicious by nature, I am iniquitous enough at times to think 
that were I to go there, and fall a prey to yellow-fever, he and 
others of my kind friends would not deplore my loss, There is only 
one being in the world,” he added, assuming a softer tone, ** who 
cares whether I am living or dead:—~anil that is yourself, Marion.’’ 

‘‘ If you wish to retain any share in my affections,’’ exclaimed 
Marion, vehemently, ‘‘do not ascribe such base motives to my 
father. He wishes you to live and reform; he encourages the hope 
that, if removed far from your vile associates, you might sorrow for 
the past, and retrace vour steps, as others have done, who for a 
time have turned their backs on honour and honesty. What 
remains of your father’s fortune has passed from you; but you 
are young and gifted, and well-educated, and could build up one for 
yourself.’’ 

‘* But not alone, Marion,”’ said Mackoull, pressing closer to her 
side, “ Alone, I should have no courage; but with you at my side, 
love, I might win my way to wealth and position. My exile then 
would be endurable. Don't answer me hastily. If you really 
loved me, you would be willing to share my broken fortunes—you 
would be ready to follow me to the other end of the world—you 
would say, ‘ He is poor and friendless, ard miserable now, but I will 
not turn my back upon him ; the hour of adversity is the time to 
prove the strength of love, and I will give my hand and heart to 
him now, even more joyfully than I wouid have done when he was 
rich and prosperous.’ ”’ 

“This is but specious reasoning,’’ replied Marion; “and if it is 
to induce me to a private marriage it will fail in its object. I will 
never marry without my father’s consent; that I promised him, and, 
come weal, come woe, I will not break my word.’’ 
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“Then you never mean to be my wife, Marion,”’ replied 
Mackoull, in a tone of ill-suppressed anger, and with the old panther. 
like gleam in his eyes. “Your father has always disliked me, and 
I feel convinced he will not attempt to conquer his antipathy. He 
was always my enemy with my father; probably, being so good a 
man,” and the speaker uttered the few last words in a sneering 
tone, “he thought he was acting a very virtuous and Christian 
part when he induced a father to leave his only son penniless ; but 
not possessing his exemplary qualities, 1 view the matter in another 
light, and I do not at times, I must confess, feel very kindly dis- 
posed towards him. However, we will say no more about that. 
Once married, he would soon forgive you, and take me into favour 
because he would know that the step we had taken was irrevocable. 
You have my happiness in your hands, Marion; consent to marry 
me, and you will draw me from an abyss of misery. Just adhere 
to your foolish determination of obtaining a consent which you 
never will obtain, and you will plunge me into madness and despuair. 
J shall be careless, reckless of what I do, or of what happens to me. 
Be the consequences on your head of your obstinate and cruel 
refusal to yield to my wishes.’’ 

It is you who are cruel,”’ replied Marion, with much emotion, 
‘to try to work upon my woman’s weakness and love, and induce 
me to take so shameful and degrading a step, as that of a secret 
marriage, in opposition to the wishes of my best earthly friend. If 
you really love me, your path is easy and plain before you. You 
have employment of many kinds offered you—you may become 
rich in the course of a very few years; but even were you unsuc- 
cessful in making money, and were you but to reform your life, to 
cast.off the vices that cling about you, and live as a Christian and a 
man of honour, then Alick Begbie would joyfully give you his 
daughter’s hand. If you were more unselfish and disinterested, 
this is what you. would do, rather than urge me to steal, like a 
guilty thing, from my kind father’s home, and act in direct oppo- 
sition to his wishes.”’ 

“T understand,’”’ answered Mackoull, with a contemptuous 
laugh. ‘You want me to imitate that scriptural model of 
patience and endurance who served seven years for his wife, and 
then, again, other seven years. I love yousincerely, my charmer ; 
but I should not have the fortitude to stand sucha test. If you 
abide by your determination I shall either do something mad and 
desperate, as I said before, or I shall, perchance, look out for some 
less hard and scrupulous fair one. You know the old song, ‘ The 
Ewe Bughts?’ I must do what that poor swain threatens— 

“1’m young and stout, my Marion; 
Nane dances like me on the green ; 
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And gin ye forsake me, Marion, 
T'll e’én gae draw up wi’ Jean,’ 


But, "pon honour, this is all idle talk. I cannot give you up, my 
angel. I must still follow you, though I may be following a 
shadow. Do you think, now, that if I were to see your father, 
Marion, and explain everything to him, and promise amendment, 
and all that kind of thing,—to be a good boy, and never do it again, 
as the brats say, he would consent to our marriage ?’’ 

“ Not, David, till he saw what your promises ended in, and 
how long your good resolutions lasted—whether they were built on 
sand or a sounder foundation. ’’ 

Mackoull was silent for a few moments, There was an expres. 
sion on his face of mingled anger and vexation, arising, probably, 
from Marion’s determined resistance to the proposed secret marriage ; 
At last he said, trying to speak in a light and pleasant tone— 

** Well, I must waylay your father, I think, and explain myself 
to him.”’ 

“This was what I wished you to do months ago,”’ said Marion, 
reproachfully, “‘when you would have had a better chanca of 
success. ”’ 

“ Better late than never!’’ answered Mackoull, in a would-be 
jocular tone; “ but I will pay my court to Mr. Begbie, and see 
what he says.' I shall most likely see him on Saturday afternoon, 
for I have noticed, when I was living in the Sanctuary, that every 
Saturday he always passed through the Watergate about the same 
hour, and I have seen him do the same since I lodged in Abbey 
Hill. Where does he go to?” 

“ He goes to Leith, and brings back the money from the branch 
ue there ; but you had better not interrupt him then,’’ replied 

rion. 
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LIFE IN THE DEPTHS. 


Wirn the history of those minute animals named Foraminisera, 
which form in all existing oceans a thick deposit of living matter, 
most of our readers will doubtless be familiar. The accounts of 
deep-sea dredging expeditions have been so frequently alluded to 
and published in our newspapers, and the voyage of H.M.S. 
“Challenger,’’ has been so often commented upon in the same 
media, that everyone nist have heard something of those minute 
organisms, which, year by year, increase in importance in the eyes 
of the geologist, and of his scientific brother, the natural historian. 
With the history of the Foraminifera and their neighbours, much 
that is both puzzling and interesting is bound up ; and it may prove 
instructive if we glance, even in a very brief and popular manner, 
at the general relations of these curious little organisms. 

If we regard their position in the present system of zoological 
classification, we shall find them to be placed by naturalists in the 
lowest sub-kingdom or great primary group of the animal series. 
To this great group the name of Protozoa has been given; and if we 
wish to obtain a general idea of the nature of our Foraminifera, we 
should most readily‘obtain that idea, by defining them as organisms 
enclosing their bodies in shells, or more properly tests, composed 
usually of lime, and sometimes, but more rarely, of grains of sand 
cemented together; whilst some are protected by a horny covering. 
They are. thus ‘‘shelled’’ animals in the sense, at any rate, that 
they possess a covering resembling the structure we ordinarily 
denominate a “‘ shell ;’’ and it is this shell, or more clearly, the fact 
of their possessing hard parts, which has brought the Foraminifera 
SO prominently under the notice of the geologist. If we wish to 
procure them for investigation, we may find them in abundance in 
all existing seas. In whatever regions, and to whatever depths the 
dredge has descended, it comes up loaded with these organisms, 
which constivate the greater bulk of the peculiar chalky ooze, 
so familiar to the investigator of the deep seas. We may 
obtain these shells upon our own shores amongst the sand; or we 
may find them at low-water mark on the tangle-fronds that border 
the rocks and stones. And in the rock-formations of the world. 
which represent in themselves the epochs of the past, we may find 
these organisms in plenty. From the earliest or oldest rocks in 
which the fossil remains of living things have been found, we may 
obtain Foraminifera ; and they range through the stratified rocks 
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from these oldest beds, to the present day, Sometimes, and in par. 
ticular rock-systems, as we shall presently notice, they attain a 
development which fairly startles us by its immensity; and thus 
it seems, that so far as regards their distribution, whether in the 
past or the existing world, the Foraminifera are almost ubiquitous. 
And if we regard them as a class of living or existent organisms, we 
may no less be struck by the variety of form and shape which 
marks these forms. Thus we may find them appearing as minute 
spherical bodies—such as Orbulina, so named from its rounded form. 
Some appear in equally simple form, but with a flask or bottle- 
like shape—such as Jagena—tho ‘‘flask-animalcule”’ of the 
microscopist. Sometimes we observe this simplicity of form to be 
exchanged for shapes of compound nature. Nodosaria appears 
before us as a straight-shelled form, looking very much like a 
beaded rod. Some have shells coiled up iv a spiral, like the well- 
known nautilus shell ; whilst others, such as the familiar Globigerina, 
possess the segments of the shell disposed in an irregular manner. 
Lastly, some Foraminifera, of which the famous Nummulites—so 
named from their resemblance in shape to coins—may be cited as 
examples, exhibit shells of a still more complicated type of 
structure; and we know of other forms, to be hereafter noted, 
which existed in large reef-like masses, presenting apparently at 
first sight little resemblance or relationship with their simpler 
neighbours. ; 

We may now, however, glance at the animals which inhabit and 
manufacture these shells. Primariiy, then, we note the amazingly 
simple nature of the living organisms which are the actual 
Foraminifera ; since we must certainly give the title itself to the 
living tenants, and not to the mere kouses or shells. Each living 
Foraminifer consists of a simple minute speck of that peculiar 
substance named sarcode or protoplasm, of which in its simple and 
primitive state the bodies of the lower animals and plants are 
composed. ‘True it is, that the bodies of all animals and plants, 
high and low, man himself included, are composed of this same 
essential “‘ matter of life.’’ And biology gives the death-blow to 
pride of heart, when it truly asserts that man and the monad are 
essentially made of the same material; which, however, in the 
case of the human being, has, as it were, been elaborated by 
development and type, from the primitive material of the lower 
being, to form the God-like, mind-possessing man. 

The sarcode of the Foraminifera makes its appearance as an 
albuminous, jelly-like substance, of reddish colour, devoid of all 
elaboration, aud exhibiting no traces of organisation or structures of 
any kind. And we thus perceive that a minute speck of this 

organic matter, is sufficient to constitute per se a truly living 
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‘being; which, however apparently simple its stracture and lowly 
its place in the scale, yet presents problems which mock the efforts 
of the most advanced science in its endeavour to solve them. Sach 
a being not only eats and nourishes itself, and performs all the 
functions of its simple life, but, as Wwe have already seen, may 
elaborate a complicated shell. The lime of the surrounding water 
is thus laid hold of and secreted by the living matter, and in due 
time appears transformed in the shape of the shell. Thus quickly, 
silently, and unaided, does the humble animalcule accomplish a 
work which would tax human energies to their utmost to perform : 
and thus do we perceive, even in such a superficial study as the 
present, the crand distinction between the living and non-living 
world. An implied power of action, bringing Mto use the sur. 
rownding circumstances of its life, characterises the living being, 
wherever and however it exists. And in the manufacture of its shell 
each tiny Foraminifer possesses this wondrous power in common 
with the highest being that avails itself of its mind and instincts 
to seek its daily food. 
The name ‘‘ Foraminifera ’’ is derived from the Latin foramen, 
a hole or aperture, and is applied to these organisms in allusion to 
the apertures which usually exist in their shells, and through which 
processes of the soft living sarcode-matter of their bodies is pushed 
out. These processes are named by the naturalist pseudopodic 
(“ false-feet ’), and in Foraminifera they are of a long, delicate, 
and interlacing kind. Microscopic observers have been able to 
detect that through the interlacing network of these pseudopodia, « 
kind of circulation of the granules or solid particles of the sarcode 
is continually being carried on. Doubtless this circulation is con- 
nected with the nutrition of the living matter ; and in some com- 
plicated forms of the Foraminifera its course and nature may 
become of a more intricate kind than that of the simple forms. In 
some Foraminifera, which possess shells of a porcelain-like structure, 
no foramina or apertures exist in the walls of the shells; the 
filaments or pseudopodia being protruded from the mouth-extremity 
of the shell. In the other chief variety of shell, which is of glassy 
structure and is accordingly named “ vitreous,’ the pseudopodia 
are emitted throuch numerous holes in the walls of the shell. The 
obvious uses of these filaments are those of serving for the 
prehension of food-particles, and for the purpose of Jocomotion. 
Particles of nutriment are seized by them and drawn into the 
mterior of the body, whilst by their aid the animals also move 
about. 
We have already spoken of the Foraminifera exhibitine a division 
mmto “single "’ and “compound ”’ forms. It is interesting to note 
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that the compound shells, and of course their included living parts 
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also, are derived from the simple forms. In other words, each 
compound Foraminifer begins life as a simple being, and attains 
its compound form by a process of literal budding, New segments 
are budded out from the single and primary one; and accordingly 
as the budding proceeds in a straight line, ina spiral, or in other 
directions, so we have our straight, spiral, or other forms of shell 
produced. A compound shell thus consists of many chambers, 
filled with living sarcodes ; each chamber containing as it were, a 
single individual of this semi-colonial organism; whilst all the 
chambers communicate with each other, and the sarcode is thus 
continuous throughout the entire shell. 

Having briefly glanced at the structure and living relationships 
of the Foraminifera, we may next note the interesting facts which 
the naturalist and geologist have to tell us respecting their distri. 
bution in space and time respectively. In the beds of all our 
existing oceans, as we have already remarked, we find the 
Foraminifera to form a thick layer or deposit, which as time rolls 
onwards tends to become ever thicker. Much discussion has taken 
place amongst naturalists as to the exact habitat of the Foramini- 
fera, and as to whether they inhabit the deeper or more superficial 
waters of the sea. But so far as the question has been 
authoritatively examined, the evidence would seem to show that 
certain species inhabit deep waters, whilst others prefer the upper 
strata of sea. Recent deep-sea dredging expeditions have thrown 
much light, not only on the conditions of modern Foraminiferal 
life, but have first revealed to us the fact that life was represented 
at all in the sea-depths. The areas of the ocean traversed by 
warm currents, are those in which these deposits of Foraminifera 
occur in their most typical development. And thus the deep-sea ooze 
consists in greater part of the remains of modern Foraminifera and 
their shells, which as we shall presently note, become co-ordinated 
in a striking manner with the development and life of their ancient 
representatives. 

If we turn to. their geological history, we find these forms 
representing the first traces of animal life known to the naturalist. 
In the Laurentian Rocks of Canada, and lying towards the base of 
that series of rock-formations, is a deposit of limestone, named 
‘* Serpentine Limestone.’’ This deposit consists of layers of chalky 
material, arranged alternately with layers of serpentine or ‘‘ silicate 
of magnesia ;’’ and when the limestone layers are microscopically 
examined, they are found to present a structure of distinctly 
Organic nature—that is, indicating their origin from living things, 
To this organic structure the name of the Lozoin Canadense, or 
‘“‘ Dawn of Life Animalcule,’’ has been given. Aud from a close 
examination of its structure, these seems little doubt that the 
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‘Eozoon was a Foraminifer which grew in immense reef-like masses, 
comparable, in their mode of growth at least, to the modern coral- 
reefs. Apparently the shell of Eozobn consisted of a series of cham. 
bers arranged in vertical tiers ; the chambers themselves being partly 
partitioned off or divided, after the fashion we have already noted 
in existing compound Foraminifera ; whilst communications existed 
between the various tiers, so that the sarcode or living matter of 
this great colony was made continuous throughout its extent. A 
peculiar system of tubes or canals has been discovered branching 
out within the layers of the shell, and this “‘ canal system’’ has 
its representative in the shells of living Foraminifera also. 

Eozoon, which also occurs in formations in Ireland and in Central 
Europe, thus represents the oldest traces of life with which we are 
acquainted; and it is certainly bewildering to think of the 
immensity of the periods of time which have elapsed since the 
existence of the primitive ocean in which the living Eozoon grew 
and propagated its reef-like masses. Geology, which has no 
historical or absolute chronology, refuses to set any limit to that 
time, and the question is one which perbaps, after all, and like the 
idea of space, is best left unanswered as belonging to the Intinite 
itself. Eozodén has one or two representatives in existing seas— 
at least in the mode of its growth. Two examples—Curpenteria 
named after Dr. W. B. Carpenter, whose researches into fora- 
miniferal life have been of the most complete character, and 
Polytrema, a branching Foraminifer—exemplify this condition of 
aggregation in reef-like colonies or masses. 

Passing upwards in the scale of rock-formations, and guided by 
the age of the deposits, we meet with many examples of Foramini- 
fera in rock-series. The Silurian Rocks contain them very plenti- 
fully in some localities ; and one species, the well-known Fusulina-— 
- forms by its extreme development in numbers, whole beds of lime. 
stone belonging to the Carboniferous or coal epoch in Russia, and 
other parts of Europe. When we arrive at the cretaceous or chalk 
rocks, we find a stagé in which foraminiferal life must have existed 
in greatest luxuriance. The enormous cliffs of the white chalk, 
nowhere seen to greater advantage than in Albion itself, are composed 
almost entirely of foraminiferous shells, many species of which are 
identical with those of our existing seas. ‘he white cliffs of the 
south of England represent merely huge monuments of forawi- 
niferal life, and carry our thoughts backward to an old ocean in 
which a deposit similar in kind to that taking place in our existing 
oceans, but of vastly greater extent, occurred. Thus we read the 
past by our knowledge of the present; and if we turn to the exist. 
ing state of affairs, we should find that were the bed of our pre- 
sent ocean elevated and solidified, the foraminiferal deposit of toe 
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day, would come to resemble the ancient’chalk. If we moisten a 
piece of chalk in wafer, separate out the particles and microscopically 
examine them, we should find our chalk-particles to consist of 
foraminiferal shells and fragments, exactly corresponding to such a 
deposit as we might prepare by similarly treating some ooze from 
our deep-sea dredge. In particular, the Globigerine would be seen 
in the chalk, indistinguishable from those which we may procure 
by hundreds from existing seas; and Rotalia, Textularia, etc., 
well-known as living forms, are also to be seen represented by species 
in the chalk. So strongly have these facts become impressed on 
the minds of some geologists, that it has been asserted that we are 
still living in the cretaceous, or chalk age; although as viewed by 
other authorities, the remark is true in a restricted sense only, if, 
indeed, its truth can be admitted at all. 

Approaching relatively nearer to existing times, and coming to 
the newer rocks, we find in the Eocene Rocks a remarkable profu- 
sion of foraminiferal life. Here are found the Nummulites, large 
forms, which may sometimes be found to measure three inches in 
circumference. These organisms form the rocks known by the 
name of Nummulitic Limestone, which runs from the Pyrenees and 
Alps to the Carpathian mountains ; which is found in North Africa, 
and may be traced from Egypt to Asia Minor, and onwards through 
Persia, by way of Bagdad, to the mouths of the Indus. It is also found 
—we quote from Lyell—in Cutch, in the mountains between Scinde 
and Persia, and it may be followed out eastwards into India, eastern 
Bengal, and to the Chinese frontiers. In thickness, the Nummulitic 
limestone sometimes rivals the older chalk, and attains a depth 
of several thousands of feet. This great deposit is literally composed 
of Nummulites and their débris, massed together to form a solid 
rock; and from this deposit the stone of which the Pyramids are 
built was quarried. Thus in the history of the materials of which 
these strange edifices are composed, no little share of romance and 
wonder may also be said to enter. The Nummulites consisted 
each of a complicated series of chambers or segments, developed in 
& spiral manner so as to forma flat coin-shaped-structure, which 
exhibits a complicated arrangement of its internal parts, particu. 
larly in the development of the ‘‘ canal system,’’ already alluded 
to as occurring in Eozodn. In the Eocene Rocks we also meet with 
the Miliolite limestone, a deposit which forms the “ basin ’’ in which 
Paris lies, and from the material of which the houses of that city 
have been built. With living Miliole we are well acquainted, and 
these forms, by their great development in the Eocene period, have 
thus contributed to give to man, by the aggregation of their shells, 
the material for beautifying his country. 

From the Eocene rocks to the deposits of our own day, is a 
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transition of comparatively slight extent, and we may therefore, 
with the history of the Eocene period, conclude our examination of 
the Foraminifera. 

It is not always from the great things of science, or, indeed, of life 
itself, that the best lessons are to be derived ; and the history of the 
Foraminifera may tend to show how great a fund of thought and 
information lies hidden in the consideration of a group of organisms 
which many might deem too insignificant to merit much attention. 
Such studies also afford a strong argument in favour of natural 
science forming an element in the education of the young. The 
habits of observation and of regularity induced by the study of 
natural objects, cannot be too highly valued or over-estimated as 
serving to train the youth of both sexes in the use of thorough 
method. And every one who daily seesthe want of order and punc- 
tuality in the business of ordinary life, cannot but become sincere 
advocates of any branch of education which, in a pleasant, instructive 
manner, may lead to the formation of habits of method and order in 
the young. And such studies, moreover, are also useful in en- 
couraging a love for the beautiful and the true. It should form no 
insignificant part of the studies of youth, that they should be taught 
innately to admire whatever of beauty and good this world can be 
shown them to contain; for, from their appreciation of such things, 
will in due time follow a sincere belief in the precepts of religion, 
and in the elements of morality—studies which are limited by no 
day or age, but which hold good for all time. 

ANDREW WILSON. 
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HAROLD VAUGHAN’S WOOING. 
BY M. HENLY, ~ 
CHAPTER I, 


THE little village of Stillmington, on the banks of the Thames, is 
considered the ‘‘gem’”’ of Berkshire, and rightly so. With its 
pretty old church, the tower adorned, not hidden, with ivy, the fine 
old yew in the neatly kept churchyard, the model schools (Govern. 
ment with conscience clause—not Board) on the right, and the 
modest old-fashioned vicarage on the left, the winding street with 
its one shop where for a small sum you could purchase any article 
useful for food, clothing, and furniture, from a tallow candle to a 
neck-ribbon—the pretty villas with their smooth lawns sloping 
down to the bright sparkling river—and last, but not least, the 
village inn by the waterside,—these and many other beauties and 
advantages which it would take too long to enumerate, helped to 
raise Stillmington to the dignified position of ‘* Queen of Villages.”’ 

The village inn, as I have said, was by no means the least 
beautiful feature in Stillmington ; but to appreciate it fully it was 
necessary to spend six or seven hours on the water, pulling against 
stream. 

Harold Vaughan had sculled up from Fairpool some fourteen miles 
or more, and as he sprang ashore consigning his boat to the boat- 
man and requesting that his goods and chattels, which were of a very 
miscellaneous description, might be conveyed tothe house, he thought 
he had never seen such a lovely place. it had been one of those 
broiling hot days which we sometimes get in the middle of July. 
The sun had just sunk below the horizon, and had left behind him 
a bank of feathery clouds all aglow with deep orange and crimson. 
Overhead the firmament seemed to grow higher and higher as you 
gazed at it; one bright, twinkling star bad just appeared to relieve 
the intense depth of blue. But our traveller did not take more than 
a cursory glance at the beauties of the evening, for savory odours 
were wafted from the little inn, and Mrs. Compton, the landlady, a 
comely widow of fifty or thereabout, was seen advancing down the 
path. , 

‘‘We received your letter this morning, Mr. Vaughan, and 
everything is arranged as you desired. Dinner will be ready in ten 
minutes, sir; and, if you please, I will show you to your room at 
once. I hope everything will give you satisfaction.”’ 

‘Tf only your viands taste as well as they smell, my good 
woman, they will be sure to satisfy me. I have eaten nothing but 
stale ham sandwiches since seven o’clock this morning. Take my bag 
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to my room, and bring me some hot water, and then | shall be 
ready as soon as the dinner.’ Mrs. Compton gave the necessary 
orders, and then retired to the kitchen to superintend the cooking 
and to gossip a bit with her daughter. 

** He seems an out-and-out gentleman,”’ said the widow ; “and 
not a bit like an artist. I always thought they were poor-looking, 
lack-a-daisical young men, with long straight hair and thin fingers : 
but this one’s quite different, tall and well-built, with brown hair 
and a moustache, quite military. But there he is come down to the 
parlour ; take in the fish, and you'll be able to judge for yourself.”’ 

Harold Vaughan having finished his dinner and expressed him- 
self quite satistied with it, strolled on to the lawn, and having settled 
hiraselé comfortably in an out-of-the-way corner where the busy 
bustle of the inn could not offend his ears, and where he had the 
best view of the rising moon, lit bis cigar. 

** Well,’ he thought, “I believe Charlie Norton is right, after 
all, and this is rather a wild-goose chase of mine. I suppose when 
&@ man comes to be seven or eight and thirty, he should give wp all 
thoughts of Jove ; and if he must needs marry, he should look out 
for a sensible woman with lots of tin, and not a bit of romance in 
her, who accepts him without hesitation, because she thinks, with 
old Margery ‘that it is time she were settled in life.’ Now, I 
should like to marry a pretty young girl, loving, and trustful and shy, 
who does not stop to think whether it’s a good ora bad match for her. 

I did hope I should have come across such a one in my wanderings ; 
but I suppose it's not to be—bah |’ he exclaimed half aloud, as he 
threw away his cigar ; “ I've a great mind to go back to Bellebrooke 
to-morrow, and marry my cousin Georgina—she’d have me of 
course. By Jove ['d——”’ 

Suddenly the silence was broken by the sound ofa piano on the 
opposite bank, and.a sweet, fresh young voice sang Moore's charming 
old song— 

“ Oft im the stilly night, 

Ere slumber’s-chain has bound me, 

Fond memory brings the light 

Of other davs around me. 
The smiles, the tears, 
Of bovhood’s years, 

The words of love then spoken ; 
The eyes thai shone, 


Now dimmed and gone, 
The cheerful hearts now broken | 


When | remember al! 
The friends, so linked together, 
I’ve seen around me fall, 

Like jeaves in wintry weather, 
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I feel like one 

Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed.” 


The words and music came floating across the water with peculiar 
distinctness, and Harold listened entranced till the song ended. 

‘*A good old song and very well sung,” he said to himself ; 
“hut [should like to see the songstress. I never noticed that house 
over there till now. I must find owt who lives there.” He rose 
immediately and walked to the front of the inn; at the same 
instant, a young girlish figure, all in white, appeared on the lawn 
opposite. The moonlight revealed a mass of fair hair, but the dis- 
tance was too great for her features to be distinguished — candles were 
lighted in the room, and the young lady disappeared immediately. 
“T feel like one who treads alone,’ murmured Harold. “ Well, she 
sang the song capitally! I should like to know who she is—now for 
another cigar,—‘* ere slumber's chain doth bind me.’—Good-night, 
Mrs. Compton,’ he called out as he went in. “ Let me have 
breakfast to-morrow at nine.—By-the-bye, who lives m that white 
house opposite ?”’ 

‘““Mr. Vaudeville, sir—he’s lived there a good many years ; 
and a curious old gentleman he is.”’ 

** Ts he married ?”’ 

“ Oh, dear yes, sir! his wife’s been dead above ten years, now, 
poor lady; she left him with two children, Mr. Frank, who’s at 
home now from college, and Miss Dorothy, a sweet, pretty crea- 
ture.” 

“Miss Dorothy ? I suppose it was her I heard singing—how old 
is she ?”’ 

“Twenty ‘last month, sir, if I remember right. She sings 
beautifully, her pa has spent lots on her education, masters and such- 
like. He never let her go to school—indeed, he never lets her out of 
his sight, which must be very dull for the poor young lady, for he’s 
very cross-grained. She seems very fond of him. Only the other 
day she said to me But I see you're tired, Mr. Vaughan, and it’s 
getting late, to be sure. Good-night, sir! I hope you will find 
everything you require. I shall be only too happy to oblige you in 
any way, sir, especially as you are going to stay here for a week or 
two.”’ 

“Well, I am not quite sure about that, Mrs. Compton. I may 
be obliged to leave at the end of the week; but 1 will let you 

know to-morrow for certain ;’’ and Harold Vaughan walked up 
stairs whistling “ Oft in the stilly night.” 
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CHAPTER ILI. 


TO-MORROW came and the next day, and the next, and still the 
young artist was an inmate at the little inn which he had chosen 
as the subject of a picture. He was painting it from the opposite 
bank ‘under the shade of a noble oak, whose roots were firmly 
planted in the garden of the White House Ferry Lodge, as it was 
called ; from this position he obtaiaed a good view of any one going 
either in or out, and he had several times seen Mr. Vaudeville and 
his son, but the sweet songstress had not been outside the house. 
One day when the picture was nearly completed, and Harold was 
putting the finishing touches, a large retriever dog which, unnoticed 
by him, had been enjoying a bath in the river swam to shore, and 
landing close to the easel, shook himself so violently that both 
artist and picture received a regular shower-bath. Harold sprang up 
angrily, and was about to bestow anything but civil language on the 
dog, when the gate of Ferry Lodge opened, and Dorothy Vaudeville 
came running out. She stopped when she saw Harold, and advanced 
more slowly. She was about the middle height, well formed, but 
very slight ; her complexion was most exquisitely fair and clear, her 
eyes blue; and her hair, of a deep rich gold (an envious person 
would have said red), was coiled loosely and naturally round her 
head. 

“Oh, Sailor, Sailor !’’ she exclaimed as the dog rushed up to 
her, ‘‘ how could you be so naughty !—I am afraid your picture is 
quite spoilt,’’ she added shyly. 

Before Harold could reply, Mr. Vaudeville came out to look 
after his daughter. 

“Why, Dorothy, my dear Dorothy, I did not know you were 
going out; and you have no hat on.”’ 

“Oh, papa, do come here, just see what Sailor has been doing, 
shaking himself all over this gentleman’s painting.”’ 

Mr. Vaudeville expressed his regret for what had occurred, and 
Harold having assured him that the damage was not irreparable, 
asked him whether he could recognise the picture in spite of the 
daubs. 

‘**Oh, yes,’’ said Mr. Vaudeville, ‘‘ it’s very well painted indeed ; 
but you have not chosen the best view by any means, the inn looks 
as well again from the end of my lawn, and if you will paint it from 
there I shall be very glad to purchase it of you; that is, if you do 
not put too high a value on it.”’ 

Harold assented gladly to this proposal, and determined to make 
the most of his opportunities, and find out whether Miss Vaudeville 
was as charming on better acquaintance as she was at first sight. 
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But the fates did not favour him ; he became very friendlv with the 
old gentleman and with Frank; the former was a good judge of 
pictures, and our artist was by no means a bad painter; he had also 
travelled a great deal, which made his conversation interesting and 
amusing; but Dorothy was kept carefully in the background, and 
only occasionally walked down under her father’s wing to see how 
the picture was progressing. However, about a week after their 
accidental introduction, Mr. Vaudeville invited him to dinner; and 
Harold, after having taken extra pains with his tie, and having 
more than once carefully consulted the looking-glass, was ferried 
across to the White House, and had the felicity of sitting next to 
Dorothy during dinner; but this did not at all interfere with his 
appetite. 

‘* You must give us some music this evehing, Miss Vaudeville,’’ 
he said, as soon as they retired to the drawing-room. “ I heard 
you singing the first night I came to Stillmington, and I assure . 
you it was a great treat; I had not heard an English song for three 
years,”’ 

“You have been abroad, have you not ?’’ said Dorothy ; “ how 
Ienvy you! I have never been out of this place, except once. Last 
year I spent a few days with my aunt, who was then staying at 
Bellebrooke.’’ 

“ Bellebrooke !’’ exclaimed Harold; ‘do you know Bellebrooke ? 
Did you ever see Lord Strathley ? 

**No,’’ answered Dorothy ; “ he was on the Continent, and had 
been for some time.’’ 4 

“T used to know his father,’’ said Mr. Vaudeville; ‘* but I have 
never seen the present Karl. Do you know him, Mr. Vaughan ?”’ 

“A little; I was at college with him, and we renewed our 
acquaintance last year when we met abroad. He is a very nice 
fellow ; but, of ccurse, there is a vast difference between a noble 
Earl with lots of money, and a poor artist like myself.’’ 

‘* Ts his lordship in England now ?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, I believe so; at any rate, he will be in a fortnight’s time. 
He intends giving Lis tenants a feast to celebrate his return, and 
has kindly asked me to spend a few days-with:him. I have a 
sketch of Bellebrocke Castle here, Mr. Vaudeville. I- brought 
my portfolio over with me; I thought you might like to turn it 
over.” 

Having settled the old gentleman in his easy chair, Harold 
devoted himself for the rest of the evening to amusing Dorothy, 
which he did most successfully —indeed, he made such an impression 
on that young lady’s mind, that the next morning at breakfast 
Frank caught her in the act of putting sugar into the cream-jug, 
and accordingiy chaffed her in the most orthodox manner, Mr, 
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Vaudeville interfered rather hastily, and rebuked Frank for putting 
such notions into his sister’s head. 

“ Do you think,”’ he said, ‘‘ that I cannot show a little kindness 
toa poor artist without Dorothy’s falling in love with him—pooh, 
pooh ! she has more sense than that. Why, I should not have asked 
him to my house ; but he seemed a gentlemanly, well-educated man, 
and I knew he would be leaving the place in a few days, and then 
we shall not be likely to see him again.”’ 

Dorothy said nothing in reply to these remarks; but looked 
supremely uncomfortable, and every one was glad when the meal 
was over. Mr. Vaudeville kept his eyes open, and though he was, 
if anything, more friendly than ever towards Harold, being per. 
fectly confident that his good feeling, and the knowledge of his 
inferior position, would keep him from making any advances to 
Dorothy, yet he determined to give him no opportunity of what he 
called ‘playing the fool ’’ with her. 

But our wisest precautions are often frustrated, and things 
which we take most pains to avoid are almost certain to happen. 
Three days before Harold’s intended departure for Bellebrooke Castle, 
Mr. Vaudeville was summoned to London, and so urgent was the 
business that he had to hasten to the station in order to catch the 
fast train, and had barely time to give Frank a few hurried direc- 
tions concerning his sister. Frank promised to be very careful, 
and so indeed, he was, for he never left her side for a moment longer 
than he could help. Harold Vaughan looked in in the afternoon ; 
so of course they played croquet, and of course Frank asked him 
to dine with them, which of course he did, and made himseif very 
agreeable to Dorothy, who blushed and became very shy and 
reserved. 

‘What time do you expect Mr. Vaudeville, home?’’ asked 
Harold as he wished them good-night. 

‘* Not till to-morrow evening, by the slip.’’ 

‘* Well, then, Vaudeville, suppose you and your sister come for 
a row with me to-morrow. We might start early, and take our 
luncheon. Will you come, Miss Vaudeville ?’’ 

“*T should like it very much, indeed,’ said Dorothy, brighten- 
ing. ‘* What do you say, Frank? do you think papa would mind?” 

* Well, I don’t know ; I should think not. Oh, yes, Vaughan, we 
will come if it is fine; but we must be home to receive the 
governor ; he won’t like to find Dorothy out when he comes back.”’ 

“Oh, you shal] be back long before he is. I am so glad you 
will come, Miss Dorothy. I am going away from Stillmington on 
Friday, and perhaps I shall never come here again. —Confound 
that boy !”’ said Harold to himself, as he walked back to the Inn 
across the bridge, “he never left Dorothy’s side fora minute. I 
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think she’s the: sweetest, prettiest little thing I’ve ever seen, and 
she has a great deal of quiet dignity about her, too. I wonder how 
much she is in love with the poor artist. I'll find out to.morrow, if 
I can get rid of that fellow, Frank; for by Jove, I'll have that girl 
for my wife, if I can get her. I can fancy what a rage her father 
will be in when I tell him of my intentions; but he will soon be 
won over, and give us his blessing in due form.”’ 

The morning was fair and bright, not a cloud could be seen ijn 
the sky, there was not a breath of wind to ruffle the water, and the 
river looked like a huge mirror, in which everything along the 
banks was reflected with a peculiar distinctness. Dorothy was up 
betimes as busy as a bee, packing the hamper and arranging her 
housekeeping before starting. 

‘*Oh, Dorothy, do sit down quietly and eat your breakfast,’ 
grumbled Frank; ‘that’s the twentieth time you've jumped up in 
about as many seconds ; there’s plenty of time, you may depend upon 
it, Vaughan won't be here for the next hour. Hullo!—why there 
he is coming up the lawn. Good-morning! I’m so glad to see 
you! come and have some breakfast, if Dorothy willlet you; she 
has no appetite herself, and so she doesn’t like any one else to enjoy 
their food.’’ 

‘Ob, Frank, what nonsense you talk!’’ exclaimed Dorothy. 
“T’ve made an excellent breakfast; but I wanted to see to the 
hamper myself,’ she added, turning to Harold; ‘‘ servants are so 
careless, they always forget half the things if it’s left to them.” 

“Quite right, Miss Vaudeville; if you want a thing done well, 
do it yourself—it’s a very good maxim.”’ 

“Whatever you do, don’t forget the corkscrew,’’ shouted Frank, 
as she left the room.”’ 

There is no occasion for me to go through the regular routine of 
a pic-nic, everyone knows that by heart. How fast stroke talks to the 
lady in the stern, especially if she is young and pretty, and is not 
his sister or cousin ; how she forgets to steer, and runs the boat into 
the bank, for which, of course, she is severely reprimanded by bow 
and laughed at by strcke ; how she discovers come lovely furget-me- 
nots on the opposite bank. ‘‘ Oh, such beauties !’’ she must have 
some; stroke says she shall, while bow grumbles and exclaims, 

‘‘ What nonsense!” “How they stop at Stenbam for shandigaff ; 
how by degrees the word ‘‘luncheon’”’ creeps almost imperceptibly 
into the conversation, and at last, after a great deal of discussion as 
to the best place, “ that charming little island’’ is declared to be 
‘‘just the spot.’ Everyone knows what fun it is unpacking the 
hampers and spreading the cloth, how rapidly the viands disappear, 
aud the nonsense and bad puns that go down with them ; then the 
hampers are repacked, and some one suggests a stroll, ‘‘ just to 
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stretch one’s legs, you know.”’ Now is the time for spooning —that 
is, if you can pair off properly ; but where there are only three, this 
is impossible. Frank would not leave Dorothy’s side, and the 
whole object of the picnic would have been thrown away if Harold 
had not determined on a bold expedient. They had seated them. 
selves again in the boat, and were already several yards from the 
island where they had lunched, when he felt in his pocket, and 
suddenly exclaimed— 

‘‘There, now! I have left my cigar-case behind; how very 
provoking! We really must go back ; I wouldn’t lose it on any 
account. Pull, bow, while I back ; that’s right, gently now. Frank, 
my good fellow, you can get out more easily than 1 can—you will 
find it close to that oak-tree.”’ 

Frank sprang ashore, and at the same instant Harold pushed off 
the boat and pulled rapidly away from the island. 

“Bullo, Vaughan, that’s not fair !’’ 

** All right, my boy, you can smoke as many cigars as you 
like—they’re very good. I'm only going to explore that backwater, 
and will pick you up in a quarter of an hour.”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Vaughan,” exclaimed Dorothy, in a half-frightened 
voice, ‘‘are you really going to leave Frank there—he will be so 
angry ¢”’ 

Harold made no reply; but began to sing in a manly voice, 
“T’ve a secret to tell thee.”’ 

Frank could hear him quite plainly. 

“Confound his impudence !’’ he muttered ; “I know what.he’s 
up to quite well. Well, faint heart never won fair lady; but what 
my father will say I can’t imagine. It’s all my fault, of course, and 
I’m sure I did my best to prevent his coming to the point; but who 
would have thought of his getting rid of me in that cool way. 
Here’s his cigar-case; so I'll try and console myself as best I 
can.”’ 

It, was a good half hour before the little boat reached the island 
again. IJ shall leave it to my readers to guess what Harold had 
said, and what Dorothy had answered ; suffice it to say they were 
both quite happy, and had no idea they had kept Frank waiting so 
long. He thought it his duty to be very cross and sulky. 

“T call it a great deal too bad,’’ he said, as he took his place in 
the boat. “ You’ve kept me waiting here for more than half an hour. 
I don’t believe we shall be home before the governor now. You 
ought to have known better, Dorothy ; you know how angry he will 
be bd 

“You must not scold, Dorothy, Frank; I will take all the blame 
on my shoulders The truth is, I had something to say to her, and 
as I knew yeu would refuse your permission if I asked for it, I 
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took the reins in my own hands, and am glad I did so, for she has 
promised to be my wife ; so shake hands, old fellow, and say you're 
lad. You must look on me as a brother now, you know.”’ 

Tt’s all very well, Vaughan,” said Frank, taking the proffered 
hand rather coldly ; “ but I can’t say I’m glad. I knew you had 
something of that kind in your head, and I have done my best to 
prevent your coming to the point, for both your sakes. Ifyou think 
my father will ever consent to your marrying my sister, you will 
find yourself very much mistaken.”’ 

“‘T see no reason why your father should object,” replied 
Harold, rather haughtily. “I should not have made your sister an 
offer unless I was able to maintain her in a position.” 

“That is just it,’’ interrupted Frank ; “ my father considers ours 
to be one of the oldest families in England; and I am sure he will 
never consent to his only daughter marrying a poor unknown artist. 
I beg your pardon, Vaughan ; but that is the description you gave of 
yourself,”’ " 

‘ff your father has no personal objection to myself, I think I 
shall have no difficulty on the score of connections; but that matter 
I shall discuss with him, and not with you.”’ 

The row back was accomplished quickly, and almost silently, 
and all parties were glad when they reached home. Harold stopped 
Dorothy as she got out of the boat, and Frank prudently walked on 
to the, house.”’ 

“Do you repeut of your promise ¢”’ he asked gravely. 

“T am dreadfully afraid of papa,’’-was the timid answer. 

“T shall ask you to do nothing against his wishes, darling ; but 
supposing I obtain his consent, shall you still be ready to be a poor 
artist’s wife, and be looked down on by the world ?” 

‘*T should not mind with you, Harold, and I can be very use- 
ful, and do all kinds of things.”’ 

‘* God bless you, my darling !”’ said Harold, drawing her towards 
him. ‘ Now, I want to ask you a question. I could settle every. 
thing with your father, to-night; but I should like better to leave 
it for a few days. You will, no doubt, hear all kinds of cruel things 
said about me, and they will try to persuade you to give me up. 
Will you promise not to believe them, and not to fret? I give you 
my word of honour, everything shall be settled quite satisfactorily 
in about a fortnight at the very latest. Will you wait patiently 
till then, dearest 2”’ 

“T will try,’’ answered Dorothy. 

“That is all right, then. I shall come and see your father 
after dinner this evening, but I don’t suppose I shall see you ; so 
good-bye, Dorothy, till we meet again.” 

Mr, Vaudeville arrived, as had been expected, by the slip, and 
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he talked so fast during dinner-time about his London business, that 
he did not notice how excited Dorothy seemed, or how gloomy and 
sullen Frank was. They were just going into the drawing-room 
when the door bell rang. 

“ That’s Vaughan, I daresay,’’ exclaimed Mr. Vaudeville. ‘I 
thought he would look in to-night to wish us good-bye ; he is going 
away to-morrow.”’ 

“Mr. Vaughan wishes to speak to you in the library, sir,” 
announced the servant. 

** Wishes to speak to me in the library ?’’ repeated Mr. Vaude. 
ville. ‘* What can the fellow want—have you any idea ?”’ 

Dorothy looked steadily at a book she had taken up. Frank 
fidgetted and muttered something between his teeth; their father 
looked sternly at them for a minute, and then joined Harold in the 
library. 

“Good evening!’’ he said stiffly. ‘I have just returned from 
London and am tired.”’ 

“‘T am very sorry to have disturbed you, Mr. Vaudeville; but 
I will not detain you long. Won't you sit down ?”’ 

“Thank you, I prefer standing. I should not hesitate to sit 
down if I wished.” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Vaudeville; I thought you said you 
were tired.”’ Harold paused—he saw plainly enough that Mr. 
Vaudeville guessed his business, and was not prepared to give him 
a favourable answer; but he was seldom at a loss for a word, and 
with the greatest composure and nonchalance he declared that he 
had formed a very strong attachment for Dorothy, and that that very 
afterncon he had made her an offer of marriage which she had 
accepted, providing her father would give his consent. 

** And may I ask, sir,’’ said Mr. Vaudeville, vainly striving to 
suppress his: anger—‘ may I ask how you came to presume so far 
on my kindness as to venture to hope for my consent? Do you 
know, sir, that ours is one of the oldest families in England? and 
do you think I should ever consent to my only daughter marry- 
ing a man without money, position, or even talent, to recommend 
him ?”’ 

“I was quite prepared for your objections, Mr. Vaudeville, and 
hope you believe me when I say that I would never have spoken a 
word to your daughter if I had not felt sure that I shall be able to 
remove them.”’ 

“T am glad to hear that," replied Mr. Vaudeville, “ for it has 
not raised my opinion of you to find that you took advantage of my 
absence, and of Dorothy's youth and inexperience of the world, to 
draw from her a promise which, with my consent, shall never be 


fulfilled.”’ 
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“T was going to add,”’ continued Harold, * that my family is at 
_jeast as old as yours, and I will undertake to maintain your. 
daughter ina manner befitting her rank.’’ : 

‘Tt is very easy to talk, Vaughan, and if words were money 
and position, you should have my girl gladly; but although I own 
to being prepossessed in your favour, I love my daughter too well, 
and value her happiness too much, to trust her to a friend of a few 
weeks who was introduced to me by accident, and of whom I know 
little or nothing. No, no—it is out of the question, and you 
should have spared me the pain of refusing you. Take my advice; 
go to London, work hard and forget Dorothy quickly, as no doubt 
she will forget you.’ ‘So saying, Mr. Vaudeville held out his hand 
in a stately manner and moved towards the door; but Haroid 
stopped him. 

‘ “Pardon me, Mr. Vaudeville,’ he said earnestly, “‘I cannot 
remain satisfied with that answer ; I feel that it deeply concerns my 
happiness, and I hope your danghter’s also. I did not expect you 
to believe my word; but will give you good and trustworthy 
references. You mentioned the other day, that you had been 
acquainted with the late Lord Strathley ; his son is my greatest 
friend, and would, I am sure, be pleased to make your acquaintance. 
Should he fail to reconcile you to our engagement, I promise faith- 
fully that I will not speak to Dorothy again. Will you agree to 
that, sir ?”’ 

“1 shall have no objection to run down to Bellebrooke,’’ said 
Mr. Vaudeville, after a pause; “ but I will not promise to be 
content with Lord Strathley’s account of you. Still, there will be no 
harm in hearing what he has to say; and if 1 think Dorothy is in 
earnest, and I can conscientiously give my consent, I will do so.” 

“Thank you, sir! thank you!’’ said Harold, shaking the old 
man heartily by the hand. “There is one thing more—Dorothy— 
had I better see her ?”’ 

“No; certainly not.” 

“Then will you tell her of this arrangement, and assure her it 
will be allright. And, Mr. Vaudeville, when you go to Bellebrooke, 
will you take her with you; there is a very good hotel]. I'll engage 
the best rooms, and will promise not even to look at her till you 
give me leave ?”’ 

Mr. Vaudeville smiled at the young man’s eagerness. 

‘* Well, well, we will see about that,’’ he said, quite kindly —*‘ I 
make no promises. Poor fellow!” he added to himself, ‘‘ 1am very 
sorry forhim. J] don’t know when I have taken such a fancy to any 
young man; really, if Lord Strathley says he’s respectable, I shall 
hot say much about money. Now for Dorothy ; I must go and tell 
her all about it.”” 
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Poor little Dorothy, she had been listening anxiously to every 
sound, and when she heard the hall-door close, and Harold’s retreat. 
ing steps on the gravel path her heart died away within her, and 
when her father entered the drawing-room she was sobbing as if her 
heart would break. AJl his resolves to be stern vanished in a moment, 
and it was not till he had soothed her grief by gentle caresses, that 
he told her what he had settled with Harold, taking care, however, 
to make it appear as if there was not the slightest chance of her 
ever seeing him again, and bidding her be a good girl and forget all 
that had happened as quickly as possible. This was just what the 
poor child could not do—nay, did not try todo; she would have 
considered herself false to her promise if she had done so. So she 
went about the house and garden heavy and sad, and loved to sit 
in the twilight and dream. This was her first trial—‘ Trial!’ I 
hear some sternly practical, strong-minded woman, or some never. 
to-be-loved old maid say—‘‘ Do you call that atrial?’’ Yes, reader, 
most assuredly I do, a very great trial, and one hard to be borne, 
Dorothy was young, trustful, and loving—and if this trial had 
lasted long she would have sunk under it, and most surely have 


become hardened, unfeeling, unbelieving. 


CHAPTER III. 


Exactly a week after Harold’s departure from Stillmington, 
Mr. Vaudeville received the following letter, which he handed to 
Dorothy as soon as he had read it. It ran as follows :— 


Bellebrooke Castle, Monday. 

Dear Mr. VauprvitLe,—It will give me great pleasure to make your 
acquaintance as an old friend of my father. Harold Vaughan, my old college 
chum, is staying with me, and has, of course, told me of his visit to Stillming- 
ton and what came of it ; but we will talk that matter over when we meet. 
Will you come come to Bellebrooke for Thursday next, which is to be a gay 
day here ? so bring your son and daughter,—you may trust Vaughan not to 
run away with the 3 young lady. He hasalready engaged rooms at the “ Strath- 
ley Arms” for you. I should be very pleased to put you up here; but then, 
I suppose, Miss Dorothy would have been left behind. 

With kind regards, believe me, yours, 
H. Srratuey. 


“Well, Dorothy, what am I to say to his Lordship? shall we 
go ?” 
~ «J should like to, papa; but 

‘Never mind the dut—we will go next Wednesday ; I fancy a 
little change will do you good. Will you come, Frank ; it is a nice 
place—quite worth seeing.” 

Frank stared at his father in astonishment; he could hardly 
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believe he was in earnest. Dorothy brightened and felt more 


_ hopeful. 


‘‘T am sure papa is coming round, Frank,’’ she whispered shyly, 
‘or he would never take me to Bellebrooke, where I shall be sure 
to see him, you know.” 

“T hope it will all come right, little woman,’’ answered he, 
kindly. “I can’t make the pater out ; he is running his head into 
the lion’s mouth of his own free will.”’ 

Wednesday evening saw our travellers comfortably installed in 
the best rooms at the “ Strathley Arms,” an excellent dinner was 
realy for them, and Lord Strathley had sent some beautiful flowers 
and fruit from the Castle. Mr. Vaudeville asked a great many 
questions about his lordship, and gathered that he was a general 
favourite, and that his settling down amongst them gave great 
pleasure to his tenants. The waiter did not know Mr. Vaughan 
by name, but there were so many gentlemen staying at the Castle 
that that was not to be wondered at. 

In the course of the evening, Lord Strathley’s valet arrived; he 
had been sent by his master to see if there was anything they 
required; he had been instructed to say that a carriage would be 
sent the next morning to take Miss Vaudeville and her brother to 
the tent where the labourers and children who worked on the estate 
were to have dinner. Mr. Vaughan had begged him to say that if 
Mr. Vaudeville would meet him at the South Lodge, he would walk 
with him to the Castle and introduce him to the Earl. This Mr, 
Vaudeville readily undertook to do; and having made a stately 
bow, the grand gentleman in black took his departure. 

“Upon my word,’’ exclaimed Mr. Vaudeville, “his lordship is 
uncommonly polite! He must be very fond of Vaughan to make 
so much of his friends; but perhaps he considers my acquaintance 
with his father is a reason for his showing me this attention; at 
any rate, I am very much obliged to him.’’ 

The morning was clear and fine, and Dorothy considered this a 
good omen. She could not sit still a moment, but kept on running 
to the window to see if the carriage was in sight long before the 
appointed time. Mr. Vaudeville was‘also nervous and excited; he 
read through a long article in the Times without having the-least 
idea what it wasabout. Frank was the only cool one of the party ; 
he amused himself by watching his father and sister, and devoutly 
hoped he should never fall in love to such an extent as to disturb 
the usual equanimity of his feelings. 

At last the carriage came in sight, a handsome Jandau, drawn 


by a magnificent pair of bays. Dorothy clapped her hands as she 
exclaimed— 
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«Oh, papa, what a carriage, and what horses! How kind of 
Lord Strathley !”’ 

‘“‘Did you expect to see a hackney-cab and a broken-winded 
cob?’’ asked Frank, laughing. 

They dropped Mr. Vaudeville at the South Lodge, where he was 
joined immediately by Harold Vaughan. 

“* We are due at the tents now,”’ he said hastily. ‘So if you 
do not mind, Mr. Vaudeville, we will go by this path—it is much 
nenrer.’’ 

“T suppose Lord Strathley is already there ?”’ 

“We were to meet him on the lawn; but you must talk 
that matter over with him after the first set of people go, and 
before the others come. There is to be a tenants’ ball to-night, you 
know.”’ 

‘Ts there, indeed? I had not heard of that!’ 

“Yes; it’s a great nuisance, but the people wanted it. See, 
there is the house ; you get a very good view of it from here.”’ 

They now began to draw near the tents, which were erected in 
front of the house; between two and three hundred people were 
assembled, a band was playing, and flags and garlands streaming 
from numberless poles and arches, had a very gay and brilliant 
appearance. They reached the lawn by a side walk, and directly 
they appeared in sight were greeted by loud cheers and waving of 
hats. 

‘* You seem to be a favourite,’’ said Mr. Vaudeville, who was 
nearly deafened by the noise. 

“They are cheering Lord Strathley,’’ was the curt rejoinder. 

“Where is he? I don’t see him.”’ 

Harold did not answer ; but taking off his hat, bowed repeatedly 
to the people, who still continued cheering, at the same moment 
the steward came up and said— 

“The dinner is quite ready, my Lord,—shall we admit the 
people to the tents ?”’ 

‘*Yes; certainly, Parkins. When they are all seated I will 
come and speak to them;” then turning to Mr. Vaudeville, he 
added, ‘‘I hope Lord Strathley has removed your objections to 
Harold Vaughan—at. least, as far as his birth and fortune are 
concerned ?”’ 

“IT thought you were something more than an artist!’’ ex- 
claimed the old gentleman, as soon as his astonishment al- 
lowed him to speak. ‘‘I think it was very wrong of you to 
take us in in that way. Why did you not tell me who you were 
at once ?’’ 


‘You must forgive me, Mr. Vaudeville; I wanted a wife who 
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loved me for myself, not for my title and fortune. It was an odd 
whim of mine, no doubt; but thank God I have found just what I 
wanted. Here comes the carriage—I suppose I may go and tell 
Dorothy it’s all right, mayn’t 1?” Without waiting for an answer, 
Harold flew down the slope, and was just in time to assist her out 
of the carriage. 

Not many months afterwards there were still greater rejoicings 
at Bellebrooke. The snow lay on the ground, sparkling in the 
bright sunshine, flags and evergreens waved in the wind, the band 
played joyously, the bells rang gaily,—for the Lord of Bellebrooke, 
who daily becoming more ‘dear to the hearts of his people, had 
brought home his fair bride, and the story was in every one’s mouth 
how ‘‘my lord’’ had wooed and won her as a poor artist without 
either money or position, and all agreed in saying that ‘‘ my lady ”’ 
was quite disappointed at not having to screw and save, and that 
she had rather looked forward to being despised by the world. 
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A Sin and a Shame. 


A SIN AND A SHAME 


THE millers cf the olden time seem to have had the same good taste 
as their friends the monks, for they both selected the loveliest spots 
in England for their homes. Biddlestone Mill was placed in a 
deep “‘combe,”’ or narrow valley, one of those singular geological 
cul.de.sacs which occur at the edge of the chalk downs. On either 
side the bank rose almost perpendicularly, clothed with a short, 
sweet herbage, which the nimble sheep cropped, treading narrow 
paths so close above each other as to resemble steps. Looking 
upward from the bottom, the blue sky seemed to rest on the hills, 
and to form a lovely dome to the valley. Higher up the combe 
there was a dark-green spot, where three springs of water trickled 
forth, after filtering downward through the chalk—cool, pure, 
delicious water; and the rill thus formed, bayed up by a dam, 
filled the mill-pond with a never-failing supply. The pond spread 
right across the narrow valley, and the osiers grew thickly round 
its margin. The water-lily flouted and flowered on the surface; 
the proud drake, with his glistening neck, swam boldly to and 
fro, and the timid moorhens dived among the weeds. The mill 
was built of flint set in strong mortar, many-gabled, roofed with 
grey stone slates, with a deep porch, and a large mullioned window 
looking westward down into the fertile vale country below. The 
water from the wheel dashed and foamed along beside a lane which 
led out to the turning of the road. The stream ran under the 
road, and then fell sheer ten feet, splashing from one large stone 
to another, nourishing moss and huge ferns, till it rushed off in an 
eddying brook on its way to fertilise the rich meadows. High up, 
almost under the eaves, there was a narrow lattice-window, also 
louking westward, and so long had the tiny panes of glass been 
exposed to the wind and rain that they shone with prismatic 
colours. 

John Barton, the miller, a man of few words, called the room 
up there “ The Nest.’ The bird, his daughter Georgie, was in it that 
evening. A small room under the beams of the roof—beams black 
with age, but perfectly clean and tastefully arranged, full of the 
odour of fresh flowers, and of the breath of the sweet, soft wind 
gently sighing through the open window. She was dressed in a 
white muslin, open at the neck, displaying a small, delicate gold 
chain and locket. She was rather under the medium height, with 
a brow too large for perfect beauty; a fair, clear complexion, 
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with a tinge of the rose; large, lustrous blue eyes, and dark. 
brown hair—gold when the sunlight touched on it—falling to her 
waist. The expression of the face was almost too trusting, too 
jnnocent and childlike, denoting a confiding, sensitive disposition. 
While she worked at her sewing, there came the echo of a horse's 
hoof. She ran to the window, she saw the dust rise in a cloud, 
she saw the rider. What a weary time it was before he could get 
up the dark old staircase ! 

“ Ralph!’ Her arms were round his neck ; he placed her on 
his knee; she clung to him, pressing her love upon him with all 
her force. 

A tall, dark man, undoubtedly handsome ; but there was a look 
in his black eyes which seemed to be ever searching for something 
afar off. An intellectual face; a high forehead, but a little too 
narrow. He held her in his arms, much as a father might his 
child, receiving her caresses with a pleasure indeed, but with his 
thoughts dwelling on graver matters. In her, too, there seemed 
to be a wish to say something, and yet a fear of offending. At 
last she timidly asked if he— 

“ Yes!’’ said Ralph, bursting out and frowning, ‘‘ I’ve got 
it. I, Dr. Martin’s assistant, by the favour of Sir James, Dr. 
Martin’s friend, J ‘am the selected candidate—£120 a-year to 
physic the paupers at the workhouse. Pshaw! all this anxiety 
and trouble to get that. It is maddening. I must take a cottage 
now.” - 

“Ah! that would be pleasant. Will it be long before our— 
our marriage, Ralph ?’’ 

He frowned and pushed her away. She fell on her knees, and 
sobbed out— 

“Oh! please forgive me, dearest, I—I—you know why—”’ 

Her face grew hot and scarlet, then pale as death, and a tear 
fell on his hand. This stung him. 

“ You haven’t the least confidence in me,”’ he said. 

“Oh, Ralph ! I bave trusted you.”’ 

There was that in the poor girl’s figure.which proved that she 
had indeed trusted him. Heaven grant that she had not-done so too 
far! Does the spectacle of that which a man once eagerly longed 
for prostrate at his feet, and completely at his mercy, rapidly 
develope the tyrant in his nature? Something like contempt 
flitted across his features. 

“T must go,’’ he said. 3 

She turned pale. He deemed it necessary to reassure her. He 
kissed her ; he pressed her to him, The poor, foolish, loving heart 
revived. Then he left her and rode away. Eighteen months 
before, the fashionable doctor, summoned to attend the miller’s 
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daughter, had sent his assistant, Ralph Burley. Georgie was very 
beautiful. But the story is so very old we need not repeat it, 
The man really had loved her. In his heart he did so still. But 
he had a brain and genius, and with that genius a burning ambi. 
tion—an ambition which untoward circumstances had checked at 
every turn, till slow time and the iron of poverty had hardened 
and seared his heart. This appointment as the workhouse surgeon 
had come too late to satisfy or encourage. It insulted his inner 
nature instead. His subtle mind had formed higher schemes ; and 
Georgie was a clog. Not that there was anything to fear from 
the girl herself; but ber father. Barton, the miller, was a sturdy 
old man; no respecter of persons, and Ralph fancied that he had 
looked askance upon him of late, as if half.suspicious. Georgie’s 
mother died in giving her birth, else her condition could not have 
remained so long unnoticed. 

Ralpb rode down into the valley with a frown upon his brow, 
unconscious of the beauties of the. sunset and the gorgeous clouds 
in the west. How often has it been said that genius fails and is 
forced back upon miserable subterfuges, because no wealthy man 
has had the acuteness of vision to distinguish it from the crowd, 
nor the liberality to encourage it! But does it not also happen 
that when so encouraged, unless the genius be balanced with moral 
qualities, it is misled by its own ambition, and uses the opportu- 
nities afforded to its ruin. Sir James Crawley had by slow degrees 
marked out his doctor’s assistant as a young man of extraordinary 
ability ; he had invited him to his table, consulted him on his 
daughter's delicate health, till in the course of time Ralph grew to 
have the liberty of the place, and to come when he chose. 

Maud Crawley was a woman completely different to all whom 
he had hitherto met. Petite in figure, elegant, and graceful ; 
dressed always in the height of the fashion, her oval face lit up 
with ever-changing expression; nowa frown, now a smile, now 
a mocking laugh. It was not so much her positive beauty as her 
manner which charmed. Her features were regular, but they 
were not lovely in themselves: her best was the mouth, so small 
and well.shaped ; a perfect rosebud, which could not chose but 
make two bites of a cherry. She had seen two London seasons. 
She remained at Crawley Court this summer, for there was a 
spectre this lovely creature dreaded, and that was consumption. 
Late nights, too much excitement; these had paled her cheek, 
made her step languid, and her pulse irregular. ‘There really was 
no danger; but her mother had died of it, and Maud, then a 
child, had a vivid memory of the scarlet drops of blood on the 
handkerchief and her fainting mother on the sofa. So she remained 
at Crawley Court, wearied with ennui, yet afraid to venture. There 
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was no intention of evil in her mind ; it was merely the pastime 


of an idle hour. this flirtation with Ralph. Accustomed to it all . 


her life, she thought nothing of it. She had dwelt in spheres 
where it was the every-day business of all, and no one ever took it 
seriously. But Ralph had not. It was his misfortune that he had 

lived too hard a life, tov earnest, too much work, and thought, 

and study. When fortune at last began to smile upon him; when 
Sir James extended his hand to him, he was too eager, too ready 
to believe that the world had opened its arms ; that he was assured 
of success now in all things. The intense vanity that existed deep 
down in the man’s nature—that had been suppressed and beaten 
down by sheer force of circumstances—rose to the surface and 
bliuded him. He was even so foolish as to believe that Maud 
loved him. In his mind the strugzle was between his duty to 
Georgie and his ambition : he never doubted his power to satisfy it. 

Maud, the heiress of Crawley Court, or Georgie, the miller’s 
daughter ; either—which he wished. That evening, walking with 
Maud in the garden, she put the crown upon his folly. As they 
parted, she snatched a moss-rose from its stem, kissed it, and placed 
it in hiscoat. She let him kiss her hand; then darted away. 
Ralph rode slowly across the park, marking with keen eye the 
great oaks and noble elms; the deer in the distant glades; the 
rabbits composedly feeding. He glanced farther —the swelling 
undulations of rich land stretched away as far as eye could see, and 
they belonged toCrawley Court. His mind rushed on and pictured 
himself as master here. But it rushed back as swiftly; it could 
never be while Georgie lived—for the old man would tell tales. 
Never—while Georgie lived. He spurred his horse on, and his 
heart grew sullen and bitter. The sound of the hodfs rang out the 
echo—“ While Georgie lived.”’ 

A few days afterwards Ralph came on foot to Biddlestone Mill, 
and asked Georgie if she would like to go for a walk wiih him to 
look at the Workhouse—the new scene of his labours. Georgie 
was delighted. It was weeks since she had been out with him, but 
the old: man grumbled sorely. Yet he did not forbid her. 

“None of our folk ever went thur,’’ he said. ‘ My fader, nor 
his fader, nor hisn’s fader never went anigh th’ work’us. Bartons 
we be, and millers we be, and never had no doings with parish 
pay.” 

‘* But, father, I am only going to look—’’ 

‘“‘That’s right enough; thee’s better not go fur anything 
beside. But it bean’t thing; it bean’t th’ thing. We've lived 
in this house time out o’ mind. and that wheel here a bin turnin’ 
this huudred year, and narn of us never bin to workus,”’ 

“* But—but—”’ 
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** Aye, aye, nar a Barton’s foot been inside he afore. But thee 
wants a day out; so get thee along, wench.’’ 

He turned into the porch and the pair started. ‘Barton watched 
them from the window. “If th’ ring wur on her finger,’’ he 
muttered ; ‘if th’ ring wur on her finger. I misdoubt he to be 
fause. Ifhe be.’ There was an ominots clenching of the great 
brown hand. 

‘* Hayen’t you been well, dear?’ said Georgie, sliding her 
hand into his as they entered the meadows. ‘‘ You look so pale.”’ 

“The heat,’’ said Ralph, as he clasped her round the body, and 
with a sudden exertion of strength swung her over a stile. 

The unexpected motion dissipated the last speck of cloud from 
Georgie’s brow. She was but a child; she looked up in his face, 
her eyes beaming ; she sprang lightly over the furrows among the 
new-mown hay, and gathered the wild-roses from the hedge-row 
for his coat. She hummed snatches of favourite songs; the way 
was light beneath her feet, and too soon they re-entered the dusty 
road where she could not enjoy the freedom of the fields. They 
passed a cottage by the roadside. It was small, of red brick, and 
slated ; but the red brick was hidden by .a green creeper with 
masses of crimson flower, and the beds before the door blazed with 
geraniums and calceolarias. 

‘* It is where | live,’’ said Ralph. 

Georgie gazed eagerly. 

‘* How pretty !’’ she cried— 
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‘And I shall be happy with Donald, 
And he will be happy with me.’ 


Ralph walked sturdily on. A few minutes, and they came to 
a pair of large green gates in a wall of great height. These gates 
were thrown open by a boy, and Georgie saw a vast square building 
which she knew was the workhouse. The bard, harsh appearance 
of the place, where all was utility and nothing beautiful, subdued 
her spirits. The master met them as they entered. 

‘*T need not go over with you, Burley ?”’ he said: ‘* you know 
the way, and I am very busy.”’ i 

So Ralph led her alone, first into the great board-room, with 
its long, broad table, armchairs, and huge inkstands ; then over the 
ground floor wards and through the school. Then upstairs to the 
dormitories, the store-rooms, and the nursery. The extreme clean- 
liness of the whole place, the order and neatness which prevailed, 
did much to reassure Georgie, whose idea of a workhouse, founded 
on her father’s prejudices, was a den of squalor and misery. It 
was true that the inmates did not look happy, but they did not 
appear wretched, and they made no complaint. They then 
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returned downstairs, and visited the dining-hall, and afterwards 
the kitchens, where Georgie was deeply interested in the vast 
ranges and the method of cooking such quantities of food. 

‘‘And now where is the hospital?’ said Georgie. ‘* The 
place where you work. I must see that.” 

She was more eager to examine the hospital than any other 
department, because it was Ralph’s. ‘They passed across an open 
courtyard and into a separate building. There was just the faintest 
change in the atmosphere—a slight taint which even the most 
scrupulous cleanliness cannot entirely banish from the home of 
disease. ‘The patients were in wards opening one into the other. 
There were two or three accidents—labouring men brought in from 
the fields, hurt by a waygon or a bull, several consumptive women, 
and many cases of severe rheumatism, so terribly common amongst 
the poor who work in wind and wet. Georgie full of compassion, 
went to the bedside of all, lingering especially by the women. 
Pausing as they, were about to enter another ward, Georgie pressed 
Ralph’s hand, and whispered, her eyes almost full of tears— 

‘*T shall so like, when I am your wife, to come here and read 
the Bible to these poor people.”’ 

The latch rattled in Ralph’s hand, but he said nothing. This 
ward contained an old man whose only disease was extreme old age, 
and who talked childishly ; he called Georgie, ‘‘ Polly,’’—it was a 
pitiful spectacle ; it shocked her greatly. 

‘Let us go into the next ward,”’ she said. . 

The door was before them ; she put out her hand and unlatched 
it. Ralph stood in the open doorway. Georgie went to the bed- 
side and found a young woman of the labouring class—handsome, 
with black eyes and brown hair. She tossed and turned as if in 
great pain, and muttered something about her ‘‘forehead,’’ the 
‘* wages,’”’ and the ‘‘ hay.” Georgie smoothed back her hair and 
leant over her. The poor girl turned, and her hot breath played 
with Georgie’s brown locks. 

‘* T will read to you,’’ said Georgie, taking a small Testament 
from her pocket. 

But at that moment Ralph sprang forward, and seized her so 
hard by the arm that he hurt her. 

‘We must go,”’-he said in a hvarse voice, and drew her un. 
willingly away. 

Hardly had they re-entered the old man’s ward, and shut the 
door, when the nurse came bearing a bottle Ralph had sent her 
for. 

“Ah! that is it,’’ he said carelessly. ‘‘ Give her two doses in 
quick succession. Come, Georgie !”’ 

‘* How warm you look !’’ said Georgie as they recrossed the court. 
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In trath, great drops of perspiration stood on his brow. The 
matron met them in the kitchen, and asked Georgie to take a 
glass of wine; but Ralph was impatient to be gone. As they left 
the great green gates, Georgie reverted to the poor handsome girl 
on the pallet. 

** What a beautiful colour she had !” 

There was no reply. 

From that day Ralph sat in his cottage, and waited for Ir to 
come. It! Slowly a week passed by ; the inevitable is sometimes 
very loath to arrive. Every evening he sat at his cottage-window 
and waited. It came at last. A message from the mill. A man 
on a swift pony eager with the news. 

‘* Miss Georgie was ill! Maaster sent him! The doctor must 
come at once !”’ : 

Ralph’s face turned livid. Without waiting for his horse, 
which was in a stable at the village some distance off, he seized 
his hat and ran. At the miil doorold Barton met him. 

**She wur main bad yesterday,” he said; “but I thought 
*twould be all right— 

Ere the sentence was finished Ralph was upstairs. Georgie 
lay on the sofa in the Nest. She burst into tears. He said 
nothing, but sat down beside her, and buried his face in his 
hands. Barton’s heavy footstep sounded on the stairs. 

‘* Georgie, dear,’’ said Ralph quickly, ‘‘ you must go to bed 
instantly. I will run for medicine.”’ 

He started. Barton held him on the stairs, and would not Ict 
him pass till Ralph whispered, “ Fever,’’ in a chill whisper. 

‘* Lord, help us !’’ groaned the miller. 

Ralph came back with the medicine. From that hour he rarely 
left her bedside. Whatever skill could suggest was done; but the 
fever increased rapidly. Georgie saw that he was agitated, and 
thought that it was all on her account. 

‘** He must keep calm,”’ she said, ‘‘ for her sake.”’ 

The large blue eyes, so unnaturally bright, went right to his 
soul. At last the crisis came. He watched the livelong night, 
and it withered him more than twenty years would have done. ‘I'he 
fever left her; but left her too weak—she could not rally. She 
was dying. 

Ralph left the room a moment, and went down round the house 
out of sight beside the great mill-wheel. It was still; the miller 
would not grind lest the noise should disturb her. In the moon- 
light he knelt down, and the agony of his soul went up. Let him 
die in her place ; let what—a hundred wild, frenzied offers to the 
Almighty! When at last he got back to the room above, the deep 
blue eyes met his, as languid now as they had been brilliant before. 
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She spoke his name, and partly raised her head. He placed his 
hand under to support it. Suddenly he felt the muscleg relax ; the: 
head was a leaden weight in his hand. Georgie was dead ! 

~ The huge wheel, iron-bound, with the green moss growing upon 
it, went round and round again after a little while. The rushing 
of the water, the monotonous noise of the hoppers, filled the great 
mill with a volume of sound. But the miller was not as he had 
been. Fifty-five years had John Barton, man and boy, watched 
that wheel go round. Here he was born; here he was married ; 
here he saw his wife die; and now Georgie was gone. The man’s 
whole heart and soul had centred itself upon the girl. In the 
monotony of his existence she had become to him as life itself. So 
he sat now upon a huge block of wood, his head upon his hand, his 
eye upon the wheel, and silently there ‘shaped themselves sor- 
rowful thoughts in his mind. He was the last of his race. He 
was very proud of his name; but that name now must fail. That 
part which was yet left of his life would resemble the water-wheel, 
round and round, without feeling, without hope. Day by day the 
miller sat longer and longer upon this block of wood, gazing with 
tearless eyes upon the revolving wheel. At last, one evening, 
Johnson, landlord of the Crown Inn, Biddlestone, came in and sat 
down upon a bench silently. Between these rude natures the 
companionship of thirty years had caused a certain dull sympathy. 

‘Barton !’’ said the landlord, after awhile, “this is bad. 
Come over wi’ I.”’ 

Barton made no reply. 

‘‘ Have you heard naught ?”’ 

Barton turned his lustreless eyes upon the landlord. 

“No; then harken. She (with a jerk of his finger upward) 
died o’ fever, didn’t she? Th’ nuss at the workus is my missis’ 
niece, and she come up last night. Nuss ses as th’ doctor took 
she (another jerk upward) into the fever ward.”’ 

“What ?” 

“Into the fever-ward. olk do say as he wur a-looking arter 
the Squire’s daughter, and wanted to get rid o’ she,”’ 

“If I thought that,’’ said Barton, springing up and seizing an 
axe. “If I thought that—I’d—’’ 

He swung the axe over his head and split the log of wood upon 
which he had been sitting in two. 

Ralph Burley as he went about his duties felt almost instinc-. 
tively that he was shunned. The Master’s voice no longer cheerily 
welcomed him; the matron did not meet him with a smile. He 
Was not invited to lunch in the privateroom. He had aged greatly 
since her death. His forehead seemed pinched about the temples ; 
his hair fell off; his skin turned yellow. Yet with an iron will 
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he straggled on. He made no sign that he perceived any difference 
in the conduct of his old friends ; he passed them with a haughty 
smile. His voice never trembled ; his hand never shook. No one 
could guess the terrible conflict he went through every evening— 
the battle that begun as the san went down. Sitting in the 
parlour in his cottage—the cottage Georgie had so longed for — 
there rose up in his breast a demon who strugcled and fought with 
him. It compelled him to ask himself the question Was he » 
murderer? Eagerly he battled with himself, bringing reason and 
sophistry, and all the weapons of the intellect against his conscience. 
The fever was rife in the district ; she would probably have caught 
it elsewhere, No. ‘not in the isolation of her life at the’mill. He 
did not ‘ask her to enter the hospital. No; buat he knew when he 
took her to the workhouse that she wonld be sure to want to see 
ithe did not prevent herenterme. Hedid not open the door of 
vhat fatal ward—no, but he did not pat forth his hand to stay ber. 
Whi ‘did he send the nurse for the bottle? to have her out of the 
way, for the nurse would never have allowed Georgie to go ‘near 
an infections patient. It was useless to argue. He was 
murderer, A weaker man ‘would have succumbed under the 
terrible agony he underwent, but Ralph determined to go through 
with his scheme. The only hesitation he felt arose from a doubt 
as to whether the time was yet ripe; had he not better wait 
awhile. Wait—ah! that was the one thing he could ‘not do. 
Mis sin drove him onwards with sharp goads. 

It is easy to blame Maud for these things. Bat, with all he: 
selfish wiltalness, Maud would have. shrank in horror from an‘ 
dehberate evil, She had:no idea that there was such a person as 
poor Georgie—still Jess that anything bound Ralph to anothe 
But it as dangerous plaving with edge-tools ; doubly dangerous 
when those tools are sharpened with gold and broad lands, and the 
playmate is poor and ambitious. -Maud-never for a moment dreamt 
that he had taken anything seriously. So that when Ralph came 
to her and expressed the hopes he had formed, and asked for he: 
hand, her first impulse was to laugh. That laugh pierced him like 
a dagger. Then she felt angry, and finally, her better feeling: 
overcoming, she felt thoroughiy ashamed of herself. Straightway 
she told him, in too calm a tone to admit of a doubt, that she hac 
meant ‘nothing ; that he was nothing to her. Then Ralph turned 
on Ins-beel, and ieft ber without.a word. 

Had this man Buriey been in different circumstances, had he 
been even slightly favoured by fortume earlier in his career, he 
might-have become a great man and an honour to society. How tew 
of as-are what we should have been bad circumstances given ow! 
nature scope to expand itself! But most of us have been hemmed 
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jn and pressed down, and compelled to meet daily with dull and 
dispiriting circumstances, till at last these re-act upon our nature, 
and warp us from our original bias. Ralph was to be pitied as 
well as condemned. Who could analyse that man's mind as he 
returned once more to his Solitary cottage’? He sat upon his bed 
hour after hour, silent and haggard. Towards the evening he bared 
his wrist, and took a lancet from his waistcoat pocket. At that 
moment there was the sound of carriage-wheels; the carriage 
stopped. The lancet fell from his hand. Steps came up the stair- 
case; a hand was laid wpon his shoulder. It was Dr. Martin. 

“ Ralph ! is this true ?”’ he said. 

No answer. 

‘‘Ralph ! I went to the Union to see how you were getting on. 
They told me a terrible tale. That ‘you, my pupil, whom I 
thought so much of, had taken your betrothed to the fever-ward— 
that she had died from the infection—that you did this under an 
infatuation for Miss Crawley. Speak to me! Come, speak! stand 
up and refute these horrible suspicions. Nay, let me see your 
face?” 

He stooped and drew back in horror from that sight. 

“Ralph,” he said in a broken voice, ‘‘ the law may not reach 
you, but may Heaven have mercy on your soul !”’ 

The same night a crowd collected round the cottage, with 
Barton, the miller, in their midst. The windows were smashed, 
the door was broken in, but he whom they sought for had fled, and 
was never seen agaiu. 
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Father Stilling’s Sunset. 


FATHER STILLING’S SUNSET: 


A STORY OF GERMAN HOME LIFE 
IN THE LAST CENTURY, 
Adapted from the German of Jung-Stilling, 
BY J. LORAINE HEELIS. 





CHAPTER I. 
TWO KINDS OF WISDOM. 


In a very hilly country district of Westphalia, whose heights 
overlook several small counties, is a parish called Florenburg. Its 
inhabitants have for ages entertained a great dislike to the word 
village; and, therefore, although they gain their living by 
agriculture, have always sought to maintain a superiority over 
their neighbours, who are only farmers. The latter, however, 
used to say that the worthy inhabitants had suppressed the real 
name of the place, which was Florendor,* and had invented thie 
name of Florenburg* instead. Be this as it may, Florenburg is, at 
any rate, a seat of justice ; and the head of the magistracy at the 
time of which we speak was Johannes Henricus Scultetus ; out- 
side the courthouse he was called by unpolished and ignorant 
people Master Hans; but by the more genteel citizens was styled 
Master Schulde. 

About four miles from this place, in a south-easterly direction, 
is a small hamlet called Tiefenbach, so named from its position be- 
tween two hills, at the base of which the houses on both sides 
overhang the water collected from the valleys north a1’ south, 
which here forms a river. The eastern hill, which is called the 
Giller, is very steep, and its western side thickly covered with 
beech-trees. It offers an extensive view over fields and meadows, 
bounded in the far distance by similar hich hills. These, also, are 
thickly planted with beeches and oaks, and only here and there a 
gap may be descried where a lad is driving an ox, which drags a 
load of charcoal along the half-made roads. 

Away, there, on the northern hill, named the Greiesnburg, 
which rises towards the clouds in the form of a sugarloaf, and on 
whose peak is the ruins of an old castle, stands a house in which 
had lived for generations the ancestors of Father Stilling. 
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* Dory means village. Lurg means fortilied town. 
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About the year 1740 there dwelt in this house a respectable old 
man, a smal] farmer and charcoal burner, named Eberhard Stilling. 
During the summer months he lived in the forest where he used to 
burn charcoal; but came once a week to Florenburg to see his 
family and provide himself with food for the next week. He 
usually returned home on Saturday evenings, so that he might be 
able to attend church on Sundays at Florenburg, where he was 
one of the elders. In these avocations consisted the principal 
business of his life. He had six grown-up children, of whom the 
two eldest were sons, and the four : youngest daughters. 

One day as Eberhard descended the hill, tranquilly gazing at 
the setting sun, and playing on his fife the air—* Der lieben Sonne 
Lauf und Pracht hat nun den Tag vollfiihret,”’* the words of which 

ssed through his mind at the same time, he was overtaken by his 
neighbour Stahler, who was walking rather more quickly, and did 
not seem to trouble himself much about the setting sun. After 
walking close ‘behind Stilling for some time, and fruitlessly endea- 
vouring by coughing to attract his attention, Stabler began the 
following conversation— 

“Good evening, Ebert !”’ 

“Thank you, Stihler,”’ rejoined Father Stilling, continuing 
his fifing. 

“Tf the weather continue fine we shall soon be able to gather 
our wood. I think we shall then be able to finish in about three 
weeks.”’ 

‘* Possibly, ’’:returned Stilling, who went on with his playing. 

“T can’t get along so fast as I used to do, young fellow. Iam 
already sixty-eight years of age, and methinks you must be about 
seventy ?”’ 

“ About that,” said Stilling. ‘‘ The sun is setting behind yon 
mountain. J cannot be sufficiently grateful for God’s goodness 
and love. I was just thinking, Neighbour Stahler, that it is even- 
ing with us too. The shadow of death draws nearer day by day, 
and will overtake us sooner than we look for. I thank eternal 
Providence, which has supported and cared for me through life’s 
Journey.”’ 

“* That may well be.’’ 

** And I look forward without apprehension to the supreme 
moment when I shall be freed from this old and benumbed body to 
pass to eternal rest with the souls of my forefathers, and other holy 
men. There I shall find Doctor Luther, Calvin, Ccolampadius, 
Bucer, and others, who were so often extolled by our late pastor, 
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* “The Sun has now fulfilled his Daily Course.” 
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Herr Winterberg, who used to say that they were the most pious 
men since the apostles.”’ 

“That is possible. But teil me, Ebert, did you know the 
people you speak of ?”’ 

** How you talk! They have been dead more than two hun. 
dred years.” 

** Ah, that’s a long time.”’ 

“ Besides, all my children are grown up,—they have learnt to 
read and write, and can earn their bread, and will soon be able to 
do without mé and my Margaret.” 

‘* That's all very well. But how easily may a boy or girl go 
astray—take up with poor people and get their family an ill-name, 
when their parents can no longer look after them !”’ 

‘*T am not afraid of that. God be praised that there is no 
need for my care. I have implanted in my children, by precept 
and example, so great a horror of wickedness, that I have no 
longer to fear on that score.’’ 

Stahler laughed heartily, just as a fox might laugh (if he could), 
which had carried off.a chicken from a vigilant cock, and con. 
tinued— 

‘Ebert, you have a great deal of confidence in your children ; 
but I think you would put your fife away if I were to tell you all 
that I know.”’ 

“ Stilling turned round, and leaning on his axe, while his 
countenance wore a satisfied and confident expression, said— 

‘* What do you know, Stahler, which should make me sad ?” 

“‘ Have you heard, Neighbour Stilling, that your Wilhelm, the 
schoolmaster, is going to get married ?”’ 

“ No, I have not yet heard of it.” 

‘Then I will tell you that he wants to marry the daughter of 
the deprived Pastor Moritz at Lichthausen, and that he is engaged 
to her.” 

“Tt is not true that he is engaged to her. It may be that he 
would like to marry her.’’ 

They walked on. 

“Can it be, Ebert? Can you permit it? Can you givea 
beggar’s daughter, who has nothing, to your son ?”’ 

‘The honest man’s children have never begged. And if they 
had—but which daughteris it? Moritz has two daughters.”’ 

*€ Dorothy.”’ 

*“T could never quarrel with Dolly, and never shall I forget how 
she came to me one Sunday afternoon, and, giving Margaret and 
me her father’s greeting, sat down and said nothing more. I saw 
in her eyes that she wanted something, and I read in her face that 
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she durst not ask for it. ‘Do you wish for anything? said I. She 
kept silence and sighed. I went and fetched her four rix-dollars. 
‘There,’ said I, ‘1 will lend you these until you are able to return 
them.’ ” 

“You might as well have given them to her. You will never 
get them back again.”’ 

“That was also my idea to give her the money. But if I had 
said so the girl would have been still more embarrassed. ‘ Ah,’ 
said she, ‘My dearest Father Stilling (the good child wept scald. 
ing tears), when I see how my old papa turns his dry bread over 
and over in his mouth, and cannot masticate it, my heart bleeds.’ 
My Margaret ran and fetched a pot of sweet milk, and since then 
she has sent them sweet milk twice a week.”’ 

‘** And you can allow your Wilhelm to take that girl ?’’ 

“Tf he wishes to do so, with all my heart. Healthy people 
can earn a living; rich people may lose what they have.”’ 

“But you said before that you knew nothing about it; now 
you say you are sure he is not engaged to her.”’ 

‘*T know that he would ask my leave first.”’ 

‘He ask you? Yes, you may wait a long time for that !’’ 

“Stabler! I know my Wilhelm. I have always told my 
children that they may marry as rich or as poor as they please and 
are able. My Margaret had nothing, and I only a small estate with 
many debts. God has blessed me, and I can give a hundred gulden 
to each of them.’’ 

“T am not a man,” retorted Stiihler, “ to look upon things in 
the indifferent way you do. WhenI do a thing I must know what 
I am doing, and my children shall marry as F think best.”’ 

‘Every man makes his shoes according tv his own last,’’ said 
Father Stilling, who was now at his house-door. 


CHAPTER II. 
LOVE AND WAR. 


MauGaRET STILLING had already sent her daughters to bed, 
and was now awaiting her husband’s return. In an earthen plate 
which stood in the hot ashes, was a piece of pancake for her Ebert ; 
to this she had put a little butter. A large dish of bread and milk 
stood on the table, and the good woman began to feel anxious about 
her husband, and to wonder where he could be. Suddenly the latch 
of the door rattled, and he came in. She took his linen wallet from 
off his shoulder, laid the cloth on the table, and brought him his 
supper. 

**Oh, Gemini!’ said Margaret; ‘‘ Wilhelm hasn’t come in 
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= I hope nothing has happened to him. Are there any wolves, 
about ?”’ 

** He is all right,”’ said the father, and laughed : for it was his 
habit to laugh out aloud, even when he was quite alone. 

Presently Wilhelm Stilling, the schoolmaster, entered the room. 
After wishing his parents.good evening, he seated himself on the 
bench, rested his face in his hand and seem buried in thought. For 
along time nobody spoke. Old Stilling picked his teeth with a 
knife which he used always to do after a meal, even when he had 
eaten no meat. At last the mother said— 

‘* Wilhelm, I was very anxious about you, and was fearful some. 
thing had happened—you were so late.”’ 

Wilhelm replied. ‘ ‘There was 'no need to be fearful, mother. 
As my father often says, ‘ He who is about his lawful calling need 
fear nothing.’ ’’ Then he turned red and pale by turns, and at last 
stammered out: ‘‘ There is a poor expelled clergyman living at 
Lichthausen (where Wilhelm kept a school and eked out his 
living by making clothes for the peasants); 1 would like to marry 
his youngest daughter. If you, father and mother, consent, there is 
no other impediment.’”’ 

“ Wilhelm,’’ answered his father, ‘‘ you are now three and 
twenty years of age. I have given you an education, and you have 
knowledge enough; but you cannot help yourself in the world, 
because you have club feet; the girl is poor, and has not been 
brought up to hard work. In what way do you expect to keep 
yourself for the future ?”’ 

The schoolmaster rejoined. ‘‘ I think my occupation will suffice 
to keep me ; and, as for the rest, I rely entirely on Divine Providence, 
which will feed me and my Dorothy as well as all the birds under 
heaven.” 

“What say you, Margaret ?’’ said the old man. 

‘*Hum, what ought I to say?’’ rejoined she. “ Do you re- 
member what I told you in our honeymoon? Let us keep Wilhelm 
and his wife with us; he can follow his trade. Dorothy shall help 
me and my daughters as much as she can. She is not too old to 
learn. They can take their meals with us, he must give us what 
he earns, and we will provide them both with what is necessary ; 
that, I think, will be the best.”’ 

‘* Tf you think so,’’ replied the father, ‘‘ he may have the girl. 
Wilhelm, Wilhelm, bethink you what you do; it is not a trivial 
matter. May the God of thy fathers bless thee with all that is 
needful for thee and thy maiden !”’ 

The tears stood in Wilhelm’s eves. He shook his father and 
mother by the hand, promised to be dutiful to them in all things, 
and went to bed; and after old Stilling had sung an evening hymn, 
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and had fastened the door with a wooden bar, and Margaret had 
seen that all the cows were lying down and chewing the cud, the 
two old people also retired to rest. Wilhelm went up stairs to his 
room which had only, one shutter to the window. However, it did 
not shut so close, but that sufficient light came through to tell 
when it was time to get up. This window was still open and he 
went to it. It looked out upon the forest. Everything was quite 
still, only two nightingales sang, answering one another melodiously. 
Wilhelm sank on his knees, “Oh, God!” he sighed; “I thank 
thee, that thou hast given me such parents. Oh, let them have 
pleasure in me. Let me not become a burden to them. I thank 
thee that thou givest me a virtuous wife. Oh, bless me!’’ Tears 
and emotion choked his utterance, and then his heart gave forth 
unspeakable words which only those souls can feel and know who 
have been in the same position. 

Never did mortal sleep more swee tly than the poor schoolmaster. 
His inward satisfaction waked him in the morning earlier than 
usual. He arose, went out into the forest and renewed all the holy 
resolutions which he had ever made. He went home at seven 
o’clock and ate milk and porridge, and bread and butter with his 
parents and sisters; after which, first the father, and then the son 
shaved themselves while the mother and daughters decided who 
amongst them should remain at home, and who go to church, after 
which, they got ready to goout. All this occupied half an hour ; 
then they started for church, the daughters walking first, after them 
Wilhelm; the father with his thick thorn-stick bringing up the 
rear. When old Stilling went out with his children they were ob- 
liged to walk before him, in order, as he used to say, that he might see 
their walk and behaviour, and so could guide them to uprightness. 

After service, Wilhelm went again to Lichthausen where he 
was schoolmaster, where his elder married brother, Johann Stilling 
lived. In a neighbouring house the old Pastor Moritz with his 
two daughters had rented a couple of rooms in which they lodged. 
After Wilhelm had read a sermon to his peasants in the afternoon 
and had sung a hymn with them according to accustomed usage, 
he hastened as quickly as his crippled feet would let him to visit 
Pastor Moritz. The old man satat his harpsichord and played a hymn. 
tune. His dressing-gown was very clean, and you couldn’t see a 
rent in it, but there were hundreds of patches. Next to him, ona 
trunk, sat Dorothy, a young women of two and twenty ; she, too, 
was very cleanly, but poorly dressed, and sang the words of the 
hymn which her father was playing. She signed to Wilhelm and 
smiled brightly. He seated himself by her side and sang out of the 
same book. So soon as the hymn had come to an end the Pastor 
greeted Wilhelm, and said— 
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‘*Schoolmaster, I am never so contented as when I am playing 
and singing. When I was acurate I used very often to have sing- 
ing, because amid so many voices united in praise the heart seems 
wafted above all that is earthly. But 1 must speak of something 
else with you. Last evening, my Dolly whispered to me that she 
loved you; but I am poor—what do your parents say 2’ 

“* They are quite satisfied,’’ replied Wilhelm. 

Dolly's bright eyes filled with tears, and the venerable old man 
stood up and took his daughter’s right hand and gave it to Wilhelm, 
saying— — : 

“T have nothing in the world save two daughters; this one is the 
apple of my eye—take her, my son, take her!’’ Hewept. ‘‘ May 
the blessing of God descend upon you and make you blessed before 
him and His saints, and before all the world. Your children must 
be true Christians, and your posterity great. They must be written 
in the Book of Lite. My whole life has been consecrated to 
God; I have pursued my course with shortcomings, but without 
stumbling, and have loved all men ; :ay this be also your rule of 
life, and my bones shall rest in peace.’ Here he dried his tears. 
The betrothed pair kissed his hands, cheeks, and mouth, and after 
that, kissed each other for the first time, and then they sat down 
again. Then the old man said—“ But your betrothed has club 
feet, Dolly. Haven't you noticed that ?”’ 

“Yes, papa,’’ said she, ‘‘I have noticed it; but he speaks so 
we.l and so piously with me, that I seldom notice his feet.’’ 

‘Well said, Dolly; yet maidens generally take notice of 
personal appearance.”’ 

“T too, papa,’ was Dolly’s answer. ‘“ But I like Wilhelm as 
he is; if he had straight feet he would not be Wilhelm Stilling, 
and how then could I love him ?’ 

The pastor smiled pleasantly, and continued— 

“You will have to order the cake this evening, for your be- 
trothed must eat with you.’’ 

‘* T have nothing,” said the innocent girl, “but a little milk 
and cheese and bread ; who knows if my Wilhelm will be contented 
with that ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ rejoined Wilhelm, ‘‘ I would sooner eat a piece of dry 
bread with you, than rich milk with white bread and pancakes. 

Meanwhile, Herr Moritz put on his worn brown coat with 
black buttons and button-holes, and, taking his lacquered stick, 
said— 

“T will go to the bailiff and borrow his gun, and then I will 
try to shoot something.’’ He often did this, for he had been very 
fond of shooting in his youth.” 


(Zo be continued. ) 


